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ABSTRACT 

Based on the study "Migrant Children in Flprida", 
this paper discusses the Spanish speaking farm workers who migrate to 
Dade Coirnty yearly to harvest the romato and fresh vegetable crops« 
During the fall of 1969 and the spring of 1970, questipnnaires were 
given to a random sample of 9,065 adult migrant workers in Florida 
counties with significant migrant activity^ In Dade County, 643 
Spanish speaking workers were inte3nd.ewed along with supervisors and 
officials of state and local agricultural and migrant agencies* This 
paper divides the general agricultural scene in Dade County into 3 
groups: (1) migrant workers, (2) growers and farmers, and (3) 
supervisors or intermedia ties between the growers and migrant 
workers* . Some differences between Puerto Rican and Mexican American 
migrants are pointed out and analyzed* An overall picture of local 
agriculture from the growers* and farmers • viewpoint is given* Major 
ideas are (1) Puerto Rican migrants are nvunerically fading from south 
Dade's agricultural scene and (2) patron-client relationships are 
markedly absent among migrant workers and work supervisors*' (NC^) 
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AAy fciiher's own faiher, he waded \hot river. 

He took all the money he mode in his life 

My brolhers and sisters came workincj the fruit trees. 

And they rode ihc truck till they took down and died. 

-Woody Guthrie 

"Song of the Deportees" 



In ceremonies of the horsemen. 
Even the pawn must hold a grudge. 
Statues made of matchsticks 
Crumble into one another. 



-Bob Dylan 
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PREFACE 

The following sfudy is an affempf fo poriray and undsrsfand some aspccis of 
humar% behavior. This is a prosumpfuous fask which has never been salisfaciorily per- 
formed even fhough if has been repeajcdiy affemprod by philosophers, social scion- 
this, and poeJs . !n fhis case the scope of fhe human behavior to be sludied has been 
Ilmil-ed in ferrns of geography, culture, and occupational activity; rhis liir.itation lias 
made the task a little less prcsumpfuous, but probcbly has made it no loss impossible. 

So complex a being is man, and so much more so v/hcn ccnsidcrcd in groups, 
that the man/meJhods and insighls given us by psychologisis, sociolcgists, anthro- 
pologists, economiiJs, and polifical sciontisJs are all pitifully Inadoquote v/!-.cn applied to 
portraying and understanding human behavior. It could be maintained that ll.. johavioral 
sciences have made great steps for//ard wiihin the past few decades; this is probably 
true, but man, even though he has walked upon the moon, still exisis in a global 
society which Is Icigely churactorizea by war, mutual exploitation, ij-.oss starvation, 
alienation, and a grey hopelessness . Thus to give much credonce {o the oclvanced 
meJhods and Insiglils of the social sciences as a means of modifying, understanding, or 
even portraying human behavior. Is but to deceive oneself and lo remove one's think- 
ing from the realities of human existence. 

Tlierefore, even tl-.ough fliis study has drawn heavily upon Jhe thinking of socral 
scientlsh, anthropologisjs in pcirticular, this writer is unable to commence with ihe 
usual list of acknowlec'ga.T.enfs to those shining lights of {he social sciences whose 
thoughts have been used (end in reality, appreciated) in the following pages. 



However/ the writer would like to express his gratitude to Professors H.W. 
Ilutohinson, E. John KIcinert, and David Cartano who have all kindly stimulated and 
guided my research; my wife, Kyle, v/ho has humored and cheered mo; my dog, Jake, 
who" has been a faiJhful companion as I have written ih'is report; and to Mr. Oscar Moreno, 
who has fed me some of south Dade's best tortillas. 

Most of all, this writer is grateful to the Mexican-American and Puerto Rican 
farm workers v/ho have provided their information, commentaries, insighls, and com- 
panionship in Jhe process of making this study. It is for migrant worker* il-.at this 
study has been done, but it is painfully realized that once cgain iho rcscorchor has 
gained much more tlion the researched. Once again th.o intcrviov/cr, be ha working 
in t!)o interesJs of government programs, ro|X)rting i.io news, or furihcring the advances 
of social science, has come cv/cy with grcr:fer bonefiis then lha i.itcrviov/cd . When 
this process involves a people as colonized and exploited cs migrant workers, wc wit- 
ness and are a part of, the least honest and most tragic of all forms of exploitation. 
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iNTRODUCTION 

The major concern of this siucly is ihe Spanish speak ir.g furm %7orkers who mi- 
grate to Dade Counly each year in order to har/est ihe forr.alo and fresh vegetable 
crops. These mioranfs, bojh Puerto Riccns and Mexican-Amcricaeis frem south Texas, 
arrive here in Movemhar or December and stoy through ihe end of ihe harvesting season 
in May. Hiose migrants v ho harvest south Dade^s crops belong to sovem! elhnic groups; 
cibout a {bird of fhom are Amorican Negroes, more i!:an len percent crc An^crican 
V/hites, end more than half of the county's migranis arc Spanhh spooking peoples-- 
either Pucrlo Ricans or Mexican-Americans from the soulhsrn part of Texas. 

All migrcnl:?-- Black, Spanish speaking, and W'l'iito— arrive, live here, and 
depart in obscurity; their existence, and their 'vjveriy, is easily forgoften in the same 
county v/hich is touted as ;he "Sun and Fun Capital of ;he East." The lot of migrant 
farm v/crkers is well documented as being one of the most poverly sirickon and desper- 
ate of all occupational groups. Tiie degree of this poverly, v/Iiich must be seen to be 
appreciated, is a Ic.iienicble and outrageous fact v/hich has rncde ihe wriiing of lliis 
report a painful balancing act bejv/ecn muckraking and the bloodless approach of 
"scientific" investigation. 

The following investigation will attempt to poriray ar.d cna!y;:e Dodo County's 
Spanish sp':aking migrants by ihe use of hvo methods. First of all, the general agri- 
cultural scene In Dade CounJy has been divided Into three distinct interest groups. 
Chapter One presenis an overall picture of local agriculture, but this is done from the 
point of view of the agricultural estobl:shment~the. growers and farmers v/!:o must deal 
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with problems such as climate, soil condiHons, end the sJaio of the national fresh 
vegetable market. Chapter Two is a general presentation of Puerto Rican and Mexican- 
American migrant v/orkcrs; {hey are counted, described, and their problems as a dis- 
advanJaged group are pointed out. Chapter Uiree is an aftompt to eslablish a 
typology, and hence describe, those individuals who supervise migrant v/orkers and at 
the same time cct as represcnta lives or inicrrnediaries boiwecn growers and migrant 
workers . 

Secondly, hvo anthropological concepJs ere used io analyze some of ihe social 
relationships in which migrant farm workers are involved. Tlie first of those concepts, 
th^ culture broker, is brought to bear in the analysis of hov/ ond v/Iiy certain individuals 
act to relate the greatly differing cultures and economic inloresis of local agricultural 
management and lobor. The second concept, the patron-client relaiionsliip, is applied 
to the Dade County situation to see if and hov/ high and low status members of tlie 
agricultural community form symbiotic relationships with cno anoilior for their mutual 
benef ih • 

This v/riter was initially involved with Spanish speaking migront v/orkers in 
January of 1969 while working as a research assistant for the Florida Mlgrolop/ Child 
Survey v/hich was conducted by the University of Miami. In liie summer of ihe same 
year, thir riter spent six weeks in the lower Rio Grande Volley in Texas doing further 
research for the Florida Migratory Child Survey. The final v/rittcn product of ihls year- 
long survey. Migrant Children in Florida, edited end largely v/ritten by Professor B; 
John Kleinert, is frequently cited in this paper. In fact, iUo Kleinert study has ser/ed 
OS a basis and as a jumping off point for this present study. !t is Iioped that this v/riter's 
findings will advance and refine some of the AAigrant Childr^^n in Florida findings. In 
particular, x^'here the Kleinert study has lumped Puerto Riccn end Mexican-American 



migrants under fhe general rubric of "Spanish-Americans/* ihis study will aHcmpf to 
point out and Gnalyze some of the many differences bolv/een ihesc Iwo etl nic groups • 

Research for Jhis study was begun in the fall of 1969 qt the beginning of the 
tomato season, and was ended in the spring of 1970 as the last tomalocs end vege- 
tables were harvested. The research mothcdolcgy of {his study has bocn pragn:atic und 
non-metric in nature* Extensive interviewing of Spanish speaking migrant workers and 
work supervisors v/cis carried out during most of ihc ]969-]970 tomato season* As a 
general understanding was gained, inforvtewing became less extensive end more inten- 
sive OS cectain helpful and insighiful individuals were selected as key infcrmanls* 
Likewise/ several officials of slate end 'ocal agricultural and migrant oriented agen- 
cies v/ere interviewed. 

Two of this study's fii^dings came scmcwhaJ- as o surprise. Fust, it v/os unex- 
pected to find that Puerto Rican migranJs are numerically foding from souih Dado's 
agricultural scene. At present Puerto Ricans compose an almost Insignificant percent- 
age of ihe overall labor force. Secondly, as Ihe concept of palrcn-cllciit relationships 
was Intended to be utilized as one of this study's major investigative tools, it come as 
no small surprise to realize that paJron-cIient relationships are markedly cbscnt among 
migrant workers and work supervisors. The reasons fer this are discussed at (he close 
of Chapter Five* 

The epilogue Jo this study cells for some comment. It v/as not v/i;hin {lie cap- 
abilities of this wrilor to study a;;d analyse migrant v/orkers in an entirely odd and 
detached manner. Hence those observations v/hich v/ere strongly taintod v/ith personal 
opinions were, for the most port, reserved for ihe epilogue. It is ihe v/rilcr's opinion 
that realizing the conditions under v/hich migrants live and v/crk, the appelations 
"disadvantaged" or "poverty stricken" are only partial truths and ore generally 
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misleading • AAigranf farm workers are an exploifed and colonized people whose pifj- 
fully low wages, whose miserable living condiMons, and v/hose general exemption 
from health, education, and welfare services, serve 05 savings, and hence genuine 
subsidies, to farmers, produce dealers, grocery markets, and consumers. The existence 
of the present conditions which characlerize migrant life i$ an immoral state of affairs, 
if morality may be called upon, and the long term toleration of those^conditions can 
only be explained by the fact that it is profitable for tliem lo exist. 

It IS too simple a matter to lay the blcme squarcl/ on the shoulders of farm 
owners, although many do {his. Even though farmers profit from this system of organ- 
ized exploitation, they too are exploited by the vegetable brokers and food stores. 
South Dade farmers are rarely among ihe very rich, yet conversely, none of them live 
in tarpaper shacks . The finger of blame for the general conditions of migrant existence 
cannot be p6inted at any single person, interest group, or social condition such cs the 
lack of education; the blame for the existence of migrant conditions lies within the 
very tools of the American social and- economic systems. 
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Chapter I 

DADE COUNTY AGRICULTURE: AN OVERVIEW 



THERE'S MORE AT THE MONTMARTRE. . . more of whaf makes 
a vocation great. More for every minute, every clay: Gala Go-Round 
nightclub shows, sun/fun and a nonstop whirl of planned daily activi- 
ties and nightly entertainment. Plus faniastic food. . . and a Dine- 
Around that treats you to 7 ocean front hotels' cuisine. Counselor 
supervised playground . . . 

-Advertisement, Nev/ York Times, Travel Section, 2 November 1969 



This tomato goes to market five days sooner u Homestead Elite 
matures obout five days earlier, — a significant advantage for the ship- 
ping market. . . . Has good tolerance Jo cold and is highly resistant 
to Fusarium v/ilt. Get Homestead Elite ! 

-Advertisement, South Tlorida Grower and Rancher, 6 November 1969 



Dcde Couniy is fcrncd cs ihe sunshine end vacation capilal of ihe easiorn United 
States. Here beaches, palm trees, flamingos, glittering Miami Beach, Jockie Gleason, 
and even the nation's president are to be found basking under ihe sun ihat Henry Flag- 
ler discovered. Five million tourists each year lecye leaden skios and frozen birdbaths 
behind in Scarsdale, Kalamazoo, or Hackensack In order to thav/ themselves in Miami's 
Iropical breezes. In the pursuit of wannth, relaxation, and a sunlan, the rich and not- 
so-rich spend somewhere around $500 million each year in Dude Counly's hotels, 
resiaurani^, end "tourist ctJractions ."^ 

As glamourous and lucrative as tourism is, :t is an cosily forgotten fact that 
Dade Couniy is also an agricultural area; in fact it Is ihe 60rh largest agriculture! in- 
come producing countr/ in the United States. 



"Florida begins 25 miles from downtov/n Miami." 
-Advertisement, Hervz Rent-a-Car 



^Center for Advanced Iniernaflonal Studies, University cf Miami, Psyc ho - 
S ocial Dynamics In Miami , prepared for the Department of Housing end Urban Devclop- 
raent (Miami? pholosta tic reproduction, 1969), p. 27. 
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Florida is an agricultural slate, the nation's sixth grealest crop producing 

2 

state, in terms of cash receipts. In the entire state, income from agriculture exceeds 
both the income from tourism and from all manufacturing. Perhaps nowhere In Florida 
is the contrast so strong as belv/een ihe glanr.arous tourist holels and ever/day dirt 
farming as it is In Dado County. It's a long way from Collins Avenue to Krome Avenue, 
further sill I from the j^-Jontmarlro to South Dade Farm Lo'oor Camp No. I. 

Other than the Miami area and the Everglades Motional PcA, Dade County is 
exiremely agricultural. In a heavily agricultural state, it ranks fourth in the value of lis 
farm producis, and it leads the siate in the production of pole 'oecms, lornatocs, mangos, 
and limes. This study is specifically concerned with the raising end harvesting of the 
county's fresh vcgeloblcs, particularly tomatoes. It is then of some value to examine 
tlie overall and relative importance of tomato production in Dcde County. 

The state of Florida is the second largest tomato growing state in the Union. 
For example, in 1964 it produced $73 million In cash receipts for tomatoes; this was 
exceeded only by California which sold $196 million worth of tomatoes ? Dado Coun- 
ty is the largest single tomato growing county in the state, for it annually produces 
about one-third of Florida's tomatoes. In fact, the county ranks fourth among all of 
the counties in the nation in fresh tomato production, end sixlh in ihe value of all 
vegetables ,^ 



^Bureau of Economic end Business Research, College of Business Administration, 
Unlversily of Florida, Florida Statistical Abstracts, 1969 (Gulncsville: University of 
Florida Press, 1969), p. 265. • 

^Ibld. , p. 266. 

^Dade Counly Agricultural Agent's Office, "Dade County Agriculture," pam- 
pMef, 1968. 
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During the crop year 1967-1968 (fall through spring). Dado County produced 
$62,647,000 worih of agricultural prpducts.^ This includes vegetables, fruit, dairy 
producl^, poulJry, livestock and so forth. Of this Iota! counJy agricullural income, 
$44,455,000 was eorned In vegetable crops, and of this, $24,090,000 was income 
from the tomato crop. 

TABLE 1 



Dade Coun 


ty Vegstable Crops: 


Acreage & production Val 


ue 




1967-1968 Crop Year 




Vegetables 


Acres 
Planted 


Total 
Production 


Cash 
Value 


Tomatoes — Fresh 
Processed' 


. 17,850 


5,475,000 crt. 
1,294,000 crt. 


$24,090,000 
828,000 


Potatoes 


- 7,650 


1,458,000 cwt. 


5,686,000'' 


Pole Beans 


5,820 


1,586,000 bu. 


5,874,000 


Squash 


2,950 


478,000 bu. 


2,060,000 


Bush Beans 


2,550 


260,000 bu. 


766,000 


Strav/berries 


520 


462,000 flats 


1,358,000 


Sweet Corn 


' 1,756 


864,000 crt. 


864,000 


Cucumbers 


1,030 


128,000 bu. 


435,000 


Cabbage 


300 


105,000 crt. 


184,000 


Okra 


325 


90,000 bu. 


180,000 


Peas 


700 


87,000 bu. 


348,000 


Cuban Vegetables 


1,410 




1,412,000 ' 


Other Vegetables 


445 




370,000 


TOTAL 


43,306 




544,455,000 



Table from Dade Counh/ Agricultural Agent's Office, "Dads Couniy Agriculture," 
pamphlet, 1969. 



The preceding table makes clear ihc fact that tomatoes are overwhelmingly Dado 
County's most imporlant and lucrative crop. In terms of cash values, tomaioes accounted 
for 54% of all vcgelable returns and nearly 40% of all agricultural returns in the county 
during ;the 1967-1968 season . 
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^Dade County Agricultural Agent's Office, "Dade County Agriculture, " pam- 
phlet, 1969. *^ 
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Dade Counfy's rnigranf farm workers, flieir life styles, their incomes, and their 
futures are fied lo she overall county-wide, national, and even international agricul- 
tural situation. Or as local farm owners and growers like to phrase it, "What's good 
for local agriculture is good for the migrants." This statement may or may not be true, 
but what is important is the fact that no real understanding of migrant workers may bo 
reached until one is at least av.are of the overall agricultural picture which strongly 
affects Dado Counh/ growers and farm workers alike. Ilance, lot us briefly investigate 
the county's agricultural syste;m, the "t<Jmato industry" in particular. 

Dade County, according to the Univorsi^/ of Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, "enioys the most tropical conditions to be found on l!io mainland of the 
United States. It is idsally located for the production of tropical fruits, many exotic 
plants, and especially winter vegetables for northern markets. j.'once by grace of 
the fact that South Florida has no winter to speak of, it has been a profitable venture 
to produce fresh tcble vegetables for snowbound Canadian and American markets. 

Other than this favorable, climatic variance, it could b/no moans be said that 
Dade County is cn ideal area for the raising fresh yogetoblos . First of all, Ihe majority 
of the county's surface area is unsuitable for cg.lcullure; more than .V/o-thirds of the I 
county's area is "water, water conservation areas, national perks, or is sub-marginal 
Also, as of I960, eight percent of the county's land area was devoted to urban use; it 
is presumed that this percentage has increased during the post ten years. The county's 
agricultural sector must then make do with cn estimated hventy percc.it of the counfy's 



Shaw E. Grigsby (ed.). Agricultural Growth with Urb an Expansion (Gui 
vifle: University of Florida, Agricultural txtension Service, n.d.), p; ZT 



vvuincs- 



^Ibid., p. 15. 
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fojal surface area. In 1968, 54,735 acres or 86 square miles were uHllzed In the pro- 
ducMon of frulJs and vegefcbles . 

Farmlands are concent^a^ed In the easfem half of \he county in a region which 
lies ad|aceht to US Route One and Krome Avenue from South Miami to Florida City. 

Agriculture anywiiere involves risks and hardships, for when Man attempts to 
plant and harvest a crop, he must deal with factors as uncontrollable as the elements 
and the earth itself. Dade County seems to have more lhan lis share of agricultural 
risks and hardships . Were it not for the overriding factor lhat local climate allows for 
the sale of fresh vegolcbles at a top price on northern markets, one would wonder if 
Dade Counb/ could exist as an agricultural area at all . For example, tlie weather IH 
self presents frequent throats end occasional disasters to growers; killing frosts and 
cold spells occur from time to time. A one-night frost is capable of destroying acres 
of tomato or bean plants. Likewise, hea^y winter rains occasionally cause crop damage 
by either beating plants to death or by flooding poorly drained fields.^ Such was the case 
during the past winter, when the combination of a severe cold spell in December, fol- 
lowed by heavy rains, have iielped make this perhaps the worst tomalo year in the past 
decade . 

Even the earth seems Inhospitable to Man's attempts to use it. Tv/o types of soil 
predominate In the county's farming areas.- Perrine Marl and Rockdale.' Neither 
would produce vegetables unless diligently coaxed by man, machine and chemicals. 
Perrine Marl is swampland soil which calls for draining, leeching, and heavy fertiliza- 
tion before it can be put to use. Rockdale soils, which make up the major portion of 
fhe county's farmland, are rocky areas which call for plowing with bulldozers from tv/o 
fo five times in order to break up the surface limestone. After this stage, heavy fer- 
Hlization Is necessary, 1,500 to 6,000 pounds of fertilizer per aero are used. 



depending on the soil and fhe desired crop. In 1968 lomafo growers spent an average 
of $143.77 per acre for fertilizer. This is a large amount, parlicularly when it is 
understood that the average cost per acre for growing tomatoes (that is, soil prepara- 
tion, planting, and cultivation until harvesting) was $468.80. 

TABLE 2* 

Dade County Tomatoes: Growing Costs 

Average cost 
per acre 



Land rent $27.39 

Seed 6.08 

Fertilizer 143.77 

Spray & dust 86.04 

Cultural labor 96.06 

Machine hire 13.17 

Gas, oil and grease i7.45 

Repair and maintenance 31.37 

Depreciation 18.63 

Licenses and insurance t 8.71 

Interest on production capital 10.94 

Interest on capital invested (other than land) 1.86 

Miscellaneous expense 7.33 

Total growing cost per acre $468.80 



*From Donald L. Brooke, "CosJs and Returns from Vegetable Crops in' Florida, 
Season 1968-1969," (Pamphlet, Ag. Econ. Report No. 2, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Florida, Gainesville, February 1970), p. 28. 

V^/hen the soil is finally broken,Gnother threat exists which can quietly cause 
thousands of dollars of damage. Dade County's lends, with their lev/ elevation and 
location at ihe edge of the ccccn, are subject to salt inlrusion* which renders^the soil 
too saline to produce crops . Salt intrusion may result from underground movement of 
brackish or salt water, flooding by high tides, or over-drainage by excessive pumping 
of fresh v/ater. V/hatover the actual cause, salt intrusion is but another of nature's 



menaces to Dade County's agriculture. 



n 

In addUIon to the presence of potential disasters due to climatic conditions, 
salt intrusion^ urban growth, insects, new strains of plant diseases, efc., man himself 
has created even more problems than nature. 
Manmade Problems; 

1. The Market Place. 

Natural hazards to Dade County agriculture arc constantly present, but 
by and large, they have b een cicalf with to some degree of success. Tlio problems 
presently caused by men and society will call for solutions, if there are any, infinitely 
more complex than {ho use of machines or chemicals . One of these problems is taking 
place v/ithin i\\e agricultural marketing system itself. This sSuo'y docs not pretend to 
be an investigation of cgriculiural economics, but there are some marketing problems 
which must at least be mentioned here. 

First of all, in spite of the fact that food prices have generally risen in 
the United Slates, farmers have received a smaller and smaller share of the final mar- 
ket value of their produce. It is commonly stated that growers of fresh vogelables now 
get 39 or 40 cents of the consumers' dollar spent in supermarkets . The olher 60 cenJs 
go to middlemen and the food stores. T!ie Florida Commissioner of Agricullure claims 
that the farmers' share of the consumer dollar has dropped a dime since 1959.^ 
Farmers claim that their share has slowly been reduced by the domination of the agri- 
cultural marketplace by chain food stores which buy in larger and larger quantities. 
Growers and the State of Florida have taken some protective steps by organizing 
farmers' markets", but by and large, it appears lhat fresh vegoJables are being dislributed 



Doyle Conner, "The Farm Front, " Weekly newsletter by the State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, 23 October 1969. 
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on a marked dominated by chainstoi e buyers . 

The second problem which affects Dade growers in the marketino of fresh 
vegetobles is the very fac^ that they are fresh . When tomatoes or vegetobles come 
ripe, they must bo picked. (Actually more then 90 percent of Dade's tomatoes are 
picked and shipped green.) When they are picked they must be sold; fresh vegetables 
can sit in warehouses only for a short time. For example, green tomatoes have a life 
of about three weoks if picked green and kept under refrigeration . Consequently, 
crops can't be withheld from the market, no matter what ihe week's buying price is . 
Hence if a fanner has a field full of mature tomatoes and current tomato prices are bad, 
he may have to minimize his loss by allowing the field lo rot rather tlian paying addl- 
tional harvesting costs on an already v/orihl'.;i4 crop. 

Our present economic, social and international crrnngemonts 
are based, in large measure, upon organized tovelessness . 

-Aldous Huxley 
The Perennial Philosophy , 1944 

Obviously farmers in Dade Counh/ earn money, even though ihey may be 

forced to leave fields -to rot from time to time; otherwise ihere would be no Dctdc 

County tomato growers. The point here is that farmers have little conJrol over ihe 

marketing system, and hence are at times victimized by it. 

2. The V/ofback Tomato. 

The problem most fclr and most discussed by Florida and Dcdo County 
tomato farmers js ihe increasing competition from imported Moxicon tomatoes. As has 
been pointed out. South Florida's greatest rafson d'etre as a tomato producer hos been 
the fact that fresh tomatoes con be produced during the northern winter months. Since 
five years ego, there has been an increasing inflow of vine ripe tomctoes grown in the 
northern states of A.Acxico . Tliese tomatoes arrive at the same Canadian and American 
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market cities to wliich Florida tomatoes are sent at t!ie same time, and can usually be 
sold for a lov/er price. The Mexican tomatoes are usually grov/n by California fomato 
ranchers v/ho have moved their capital and sophisticated production methods to the 
Mexican states of Sonora, Chihuahua, and Coahuila. Here great tomato ranches have 
been established where lower taxes and cheap labor can bo taken advantage of. These 
♦advantages have made the grov/ers of northern Mexico serious competitors for the win- 
ter tomato market. 

"GROWERS BATTLE MEXICO; 
To Fight Produce Imports.!* 
-Headline 

HomesJead, Fia. South Dcde News Leader 13 March 1970 
Carlot shipments from Mexico have been increasing in ihe past several 
years, v/hile Florida's out-of-stafe shipmenis have decreased. 



TABLE 3* 

Carlot Shipmenis of Tomatoes 

From Mexico into US . 
From Dade Couiii^ and Florida out of Sfate. 

Year Mexico Florida Dade Co. 

ms^? rrrvf? 197m 37otb^ 

1967- 68 12,194 18,378 6,122 

1968- 69 15,217 15,300 4,447 

*Compiled from: "Marketing Florida Vegefcbles, Summary of 1963 Season," 
(pamphlet, US Dept. of Agriculture), pp. 83-85. "Marketing Florida Vegetables, 
Summary of 1969 Season," (Pamphlet, US Dept. of Agriculture), pp. 61-65. 

Most striking in tliese figures is fhe steady increase of Mexican imports dur- 
ing this period; it Is this factor that alorms Soulh Florida's tomato grov/ers. Generally, 
Florida's and Dade County's tomato production have remained constant over , the past 
five years . The 1968-69 crop year was a poor one due to v/eafher conditions . Tlie 
^ 1969-70 crop year which has |ust ended v/as an extremely poor one, worse even than 
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the previous harvest. Figures are not y<Jt available for the procent socson's shipmcnis, 
but local authorities agree that (1) clue to v/eaihcr conditions tliis was the woist 
tomato crop that the county has seen in the past decade, and (2) Mexican exports to 
US and Canadian markcSrs have been crea^er than ever* 

Whether the tv/o past years of diminishing Florida production and rising 
Mexican importation are the beginning of a trend, or whether Florida's tv/o bad years 
will be reversed by a bumper crop in 1970-71 remains to be seen* But at present th 
Dado County agricultural sector is afraid and pessimisKc* Last year ;ho Homestead 
newspaper. South Dade News Leader, cited a United Press slory which claimed fhat 
Mexico has the capacity to take over the tomato and entire winter vego.VoIe market 
from Florida*^ Dade County's tomato industry, it would appear, is going to face a 
crisis period for growers, crev/ leaders, and migrant form v/orkers alike. 

The reason that Mexican tomatoes can compete so ably in ihe Canadian 
and US marketplaces is that labor cosis are considerably lower In Mexico. Reportedly, 
tomato pickers in Mexico are paid $2 .06 (US) a day or the equivalent of 22 !o 30 
cents an hour.^^ Meanwhile, local grov/ers pay their v/orkers many times that amount, 
perhaps eight or ten dollars on an average day and hvonty-fivc dollcirs on en extremely 
good day. During the 1968-69 crop year, Dcdc County grov/ers reported that Ilieir 
costs for picking tomatoes were $KI6.25 an acre or 66 ccnis per AO pound shipping box. 



^ South Dade News Leader (Homestead, Flo.), April 4, 1969, p. 3. 
^ QMiami News, August 4, 1969, p. 6. 



TABLE 4 
Dade County Tomatoes 
•Harvesting and Marketing Costs 
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Average Average 

per per 
Acre 40 lb • box 



Picking expense $146,25 $0,661 

Grading and packing expense 124,60 ,564 

Containers 86.82 ,393 

Hauling 32,39 ,149 

Selling , , . , 33,12 J50 

Total harvesting and marketing costs ^^327/11 $TT9T7 

From Donald L, Brook, "Costs and Returns from Vegetable Crops in Florida, 
Seoson 1968-1969/' p. 28, 

At present there is some talk of eslablishing tomato import quptas in order to 
limit Mexicon imporfs end to give Florida grov/ers a stable percentage of annual domes- 
tic tomato sales. The Florida Tomato Committee, representing Florida grov/ers, os well 
as Florida's congressional delegation, have both fomented for the establishment of such 
a quota , Reportedly these aitempJs have been frustrated b/ the formidable pov/ers of 
Oarry Coldwater and the US State Department, Goldv/atcr is a defender of tomato 
imports in that they are beneficial to his home state, Tlie majoriiy of Mexican farm 
produce is brought into the United States through Arizona; in Arizona border towns 
bulk shipments of Mexican tomatoes are inspected, cleaned, packed and shipped, thus 
providing considerable employment in an otherwise depressed area. Lost [cbs arc akin 
to lost votes, hence Dorry Goldwoter has throv/n his considerable political weight be- 
hind the continued importation of Mexican tomatoes v/iihout the hindrance of a quota. 
In terms of international trade, Mexico was designated a favored nation in the Ken- 
nedy Round of trade negotiations. According to local authorities, the US State 
Q Department has therefore frustrated attempts to place a duty on Mexican vegetables or 

ERJC 
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in an/ way to limit ihoir importation. 

From the point of view of the ordinary farm worker, }his situation Is doobiy 
threatening. First, it would oppear that commercial Jomaio grov/ing in Dade County is 
in for a rocky future. Although the truJh of ihc statement, '^yhat is good for local 
agriculture is gced for the migranJs," is doubtful; the converse, "v/hat is bad news for 
local agriculture is v/orse news for the migranls," has a grim ring of Jrufh cbout it. 

Secondly, local growers perceive Ihc root of their problem cs being labor 
costs. They ask themselves how they can possibly compete wlicn they are paying 
five, six, or seven times as much for labor as ihe grov/ei-s in iMexico. So Jliat now, 
even mere than in the past, it h wiShin the interest of management to pciy as little as 
possible to ils labor force. In fact, tijo major keys to survival would soon to bo the 
limitation and reduction of Icbor cosjs. Logical yes, but this lactic is dia.nelrijally 
opposed to t'le needs of migrant farm v/orkers: higher wages and more work. 

The Future; 

This study in no way pretends to predict the future of Dade Counly's tomato pro- 
duction. But it must be raid i!iat, barring the limitation of Mexican imporis, so.vie pro- 
found changes ere going to take place within the next decode. At present ihe Uoivor- 
s{?y of Florida and private industry are developing a mechanical tomato picker which 
practically would make migrant farm v/orkers obsolete. At iJs present sJage of develop- 
ment, the tomato picker Is Inefficient and damages a large percentage of ;hc tomatoes 
It picks. Cut it is certain that in the near future tomato growers will hcve their Eli 
VVhiirtey. 

A noteworthy trend in the tomato business is that production Is becoming con- 
centrated in fewer and fewer hands. According to the Dade County agricultural cgent, 
there are now 49 tomato growers operating in the counJy; th.ree years ago there were 



nearly 150. This {rend is in keeping wilh the national agricultural picture, small 
family farming has given v/ay to Icrge scale mechanized production controlled by 
corporate interest called "agribusiness." Further ccnsolidotion of \ho tomato busi- 
• ness will probably come hand in hand with the mechanization of field work. 

The future is not a bright one for Dade Count's vegetable and tomato growers. 
Dimmer yet is the future of the eight to ten thousand migrant farm worker, who come 
here each year. Among 5he Mexican-American workers who migrate from the Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas, their reason for coming here is often repeated: "There's no 
work anymore in the Valley." And none there is; former vegetobia growe,. are now 
planting and harvesting sorghum, and cotton crops arc almost entirely harvested by 
machine. Obsolescence will not be a new experience, but it will still bo a bitter 
one. Either growers and farmworkers both will become obsolete as Dnde Counh/, the 
victim of cheap AAexican labor, cecses to produce tomatoes; or else migrant workers 
alone will become cbsolete as local farmers are saved by an inexpensive ar.d efficient 
harvesting mach;ne-a tomato picker which needs no v/ages. Social Securily, housiL;,-, 
or schools for ih children . And then what? The pattern is fumiliar, for somehow the 
words economy, efficiency and obsolescence have become synonomous in the efornal 
push and pull of Amorican labor and management. . 

They claimed in the east that they're poyin' too high. 
They say that your ore ain't v/orth digging 
That it's much cheaper dov/n South American town. 
Where the miners v/ork almost for nothing. 
So the mine gates locked down. 
And the room smelled heavy from drinkin'. 
Where 2 sad silent song made the hours hvico as long 
As I waited for the sun to go sink'ng. ... ' ' 

-Bob Dylan 
"North Country Blues" 
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. . . each Newf represent some kind of economic value, fhe 
value of a working force fhaf lies lafent in itv/oifing for exploita- 
tion. A Newt only costs a few cenis a day to feed. . . , such an 
investment v/ould easily pay for ikelf wiih any contractor. . . 

In all such cases it is a matter of collective action demanding 
hundreds and thousands of v/orking unife, and of undertakings that 
modern technique would never venture upon unless it had an 
extremely cheap labor force at its disposal . 



-Karl Capek 
War V/ith the Mewts 



-OJO- 
TRABAJOHAYI 

Se necesitan hombres y mujeres 
a trabajar en Michigan, Ohio, 
Florida y Colorado. 

Para informacion completa 

Pase Aqui. 



-Sign in front of a labor contractor's office 
Brov/nsville, Taxes. July, 1969. 



Each year during November, migrant fcrm v/orkcre begin lo quFefly drift into 
Dade County. As Miami's beachfront hotels begin to fill v/ith tourists hoping for a 
week of good weather. South Dade's labor ccmps and lov/-cost housing areas fill with 
Negroes from Georgia, Puerto Ricans from New Jersey, Mexicans from Texas, and 
white angles from nowhere, all hoping for a good tomalo and vegetable season. Pro- 
vided there is work, the migrant labor force will remain in Dade County until April or 
May and fnen will depart for varied destinations . The seasonal high water mark for the 
size of the migrant force is traditionally in February when tomato and vegetable har- 
vests usually are heaviest. 

18 
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The Inifial concern of this study Is Dade County's Spanish speaking migrant 
work force. A general background picture of ihe county's agriculture having been 
presented, it Is r.ow time to focus upon Puerto Rican and Mexican-American migrants. 
The- primary part of this focusing process will be done in terms of numerical estimates 
of migrant workers, descriptions of life styles and migration patterns, and finally fome 
of the general problems encountered by migrant v/orkere v/ill be discussed. 



record- 



no- 
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PART h Migrant Farm Workers; l !owA/Vjny? 

Any attempt at accurately counting migrant v/orkcis, or even estimating their 
numbers is apt to lead to confusion . The term "migrant farm worker" fends Ilself 5o 
several definitions and interpretations, hence making the Issue even more cloudy. 
Migrant workers commonly slip by census-takers or local officials charged v/Iih 
ing birtlis and deaths. Nomcds, itinerants, wanderers, they live everyv/here and 
where. It is perhaps best to present the varied estimates !hat exist and leave the 
problem of an exact count to some patient computer. 

Migront Farm VVorkers in Florida; 

In Florida one commonly rends in newspapers and mcgazlnes that {here are one 
hundred thousand migrants at work here during the winter. This Is a Qood round number, 
one that is easy to remember, and it may well represent the actual nun.ber of migrants 
at work during the peak of the season. The 1969 Florida Migrant Child Sur/ey, con- 
ducted by the University of Micmi, attempted to arrive at an accurate esflmare of the 
state's migrants. A complex and rather sophisticated method of averaging and counter- 
balancing different sources of Information was devised. The findings as stated in the 
study's report. Migrant Children in Florida , estimated that during Florida's fv/o peak 
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season months, January and February, there were 61,694 and 61,627 migrant farm- 
workers in the state J 



Migrant Farm V/orkers in Dade County; 

Estimates vary as to thenun.ber of migrants in Dade County during the crop 
year. According to the office of the County Agricultural Agent, there are 10,0C0 
migrants working in Dado County's fields during the February seasonal peak. At other 
times during the winter season there are approximately 6,6C0 at work in ihe county. 

The Agricultural Division of the Florida Industrial Commission set the ma-cimum 
seasonal number at 8,000 plus another 2,500 working in peokinghouses . 

Once again the figures stated by the Migrant Children in Florid a Report were 
lower than other estimates: 5,260 migrants in Dac'^ County during the month of Febru- 
ary. This report made estimates 'for all twelve months of the year; it Is of interest to 
observe the yearly rise and fall of the countywide migrant population. 

TABLE 5* 

Dade County; Monthly Census oF Migrant Farm Workers 

Month No . of Migrants 

Sept. 894 ' 

Ocf- 2,621 

Nov. 3,811 

Dec. 4^484 

Jo"- 5,172 

Feb. 5^260 

March 4^9J0 

April 4,392 

1,755 

June 535 

Ju'y 330 
Aug. 353 



From, Migrant Children in Florida, Vol. 11, p. 681. 



^E. John Kfeinert, Migront Children In Florida (Miami; Universily of A^liami, 
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Florida's Migrants^ Ethnic Groups; 

According to the Migrant Children in Florida study, the Florida and Dade 
County migrant population is composed of three maior clhnic groups . In terms of the 
entire state, the Kleinert Report found more than half of the migronts io be American 
Negroes, and about a third of all migrants to be "Spanish-American" which includes 
both Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans . The remaindar arc American V/hites and 
"V/est Indians" which includes Bahamians, Jamaicans end Haitians. 

TABLE 6* 

Florida Migratory V/orkers, By Ethnic Group ing and Sox 

ETHNIC GROUP ING ^M LE %c;ge FEM ALE %age 

Negro " 54.51 " 505 

Spanish-American 33.44 29.31 

White 10.57 11.30 

West Indian 1 .27 .57 

Other .20 .17 

*From, Migrant Children in Florida, Vol. 1, p. 153. 

The A/Mgrant Children in Florida study was largely bosaoi on ciUGStionnalres 
administered to 9,C65 adult migrant v/orkers randomly sampled in all of Florida's 
counties where there was significant migrant activity. One of ihe quostions aiked was, 
"What language do you speak in tha home?" In the entire state, 67.70% answered 
English, 27.71% answered Spanish, and 4.39% responded English end Spanish with 
equal frequency. This would verify, in general terms, ihe findings of Iho above 
table. 



in cooperation with the Florida State Board of Education, 1969), Vol. 1, p. 51 . 
^Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 154. 
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One of the more interesting discoveries of the Kiclnert study was that, "The 

interstate Spanish-American migrant coming into Florida ofi-en chooses his destination 

3 

by crop preference rather than according to the current labor demand." Vegetable 
crops seem to strongly attract the "Spanish-American" migrant population v/hlle citrus 
crops In central Florida attract American Negroes . !n the five major South Florida 
vegetable producing counties of Dade, Palm Beech* Collier, Hendry, and Lee, 62.11% 
of the migrants Interviewed v/cre "Sponish-American." Conversely, in the five major 
central Florida citrus counties of P>:)lk, Lake, Orange, Highlands, end St. Lucie, 
78.75% of the migrants intervlev/ed were American Negroes while only 5.53% v/cre 
Spanish-American 

Dade Counfy's Migrants, Ethnic Groups: 

In general terms, it Is agreed upon that about half of Dado County's migrants 
are Spanish speaking people • In this Instance the oFficials of ihe Counly A;gent's 
Office, the Florida Industrial Commission, as wed as tlie Klcinert report are all In 
agreement. The iMigront Children In Florida study found that 52.7% of the 643 ran- 
domly interviewed adult migrants In Dade County v/cre Span IshwXmcr lean . 



3|L? 



ihid.. Vol. I, p. 76. 



^Ibid. , Vol . 1 , pp . 75 and 78 . 
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TABLE 7* 



Dade County: Efhnic 


Group of Interviewees 




Ethnic/Facial Group 


Number 


Percent 


Mainland Negro 
Mainland White 
SPANISH AMERICAN 
Bahamian & Jamaican 


230 
67 
338 
8 


35.77 
10.42 
52.57 
1.24 



*''''om. Migrant Children in Florida, Vol. 1, p. 78. 

In Dade Counly, in response to the question, "What language Is'spoken in your 
home?", 44.21% answered English and 41.21% said Spanish. 13.9G% claimed ihat 
they spoke both Icngunges with equal facility Assuming that this latter group is com- 
posed of bilingual Spanish-Americans, it could be sJated that 55. 19% of Dade Coun- 
t's migrants speak Spanish. This checks with reasoncblo accuracy against the figure 
52.57% in tlie preceding table of efhnic groupings. 

Dade County, "Spanish-Americans "Defined and Counted: 

The term "Spcnish-American" may be a useful one, as it v/as in ihe Kleinert 
study, but in realih/ it is highly inaccurate: fhore is no such person as a "Spanish- 
American." Since the 1820s Shose living In Spanish speaking par.'s of Latin America 
have declined fo be termed "Spanish-Americans." Likewise, if one were to call a 
Spaniard living as a resident in the United States a "Spanish-American, " he probably 
would be technically correct, but by using the lest half of ihis appellation, one would 
be left with a highly insulted Spaniard. In the Rocky Mountain Stcrtos there ore several 
thousand Basque sheepherders, most of w!-.om have spent the major portion of their lives 
in this counhy. Perhaps these shepherds technically could be called "Spanish-Americans, 



5|bld., Vol. II, p. IC99. 



bu> the dcubb-borrelUd insul, of colling a Basque an A..h,n as wcli as o Sponrord 
would p.=bably bod ,o bloodshed. The only oltemoHvc is ,o drop ,he ,e™ oliogother. 

In IDodo Counly Sponish speaking migrant worken ore eiiher Mexican Ameri- 
cans from Texas (known also os Texas-Mexicans or Chicanes '-Mexicc^ born in 
Mexico who ore working in ihe US either legally or illegolly-) and Puerio Rico«. 
Perhaps there ore a few Dominicans or Hondurons working in the temoto fields, but to 
date they hove not been seen or counted. 

It is of interest to note' that no Cubon refugees we-e found io be working as field 
hands in Dade Counly. Reoso.« for this ore probably that ti,e vast majarily of Cubans 
who ore in Florido are urban people, ond that family connections or the Cuban Refugee 
Assistance Program hove ollowed exiles ,o get along witl»ut going to the fields . Con- 
versely, tomato FO=kin3lx>use work is largely done by Cuban exiles . An agent of the 
Florida Industrial Commission in Princeton claimed that 25% of the counly's packing- 
house work (washing, sorting, culling, and crofing) is done by Cubans. 

During the past lomato season this writer worked for several days in a Perrine 
pockinghouse. There it wo, obsewed that ot leost half of rt,e workers we,-e Cubons, 
mainly women ond middle aged men. Packinghouse work has became on established 
ond accepted seosonol job for many Cubon housewives and senior family members. 
Each tomato season informal corpools and telephone networks (which announce whether 
or not there is woH. each corning) ore established in Miami's Cuban oommunify. But 
other then i„ this limited ospect, Dcria County's Cubans do not oppecr to be involved 
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in agricultural acHvUies, 

According to ihe Florida Industrial Commission, 35-40% of Dade's migranls 
are either Mexican or Mexican-Americans, and 10% arc Pucr.:» Ricans. This estimate 
i$ roughly borne out by the Miami office of ihe Florida Employment Service which 
claims that, according to last year's reporJs from grov/ca-s, there were 925 Pucrlo Ricon 
migrants in iho county at peak season. One other source, Mr* Wendell Rollason, 
executive director of the Redlands Migrant Ministry, has sic.ied in a recent interview 
Jhat there are probably around 600 Puerto Rican migrant in Dado County. 

The Migrant Child ren in Florid a study does not throv/ much light on this quc5- 
Hon • Adult migrant interviewees were asked, ''Where v/ere you born?" But the rcsulls 
of this inquiry are given only on a statewide basis; this at Icost indicates something 
about the composition of ihe Spanis!) spooking migrant population* 

TABLE 8* 

A Rank Ordering of the Six Most Fri^guontly 
Resp onded Places of B irth 
(For entire state) 

% of Statev/ide Migrant 

Birthplace Popul aHon 

Texas 18 J 1 

Georgia 17.75 

Florida 15.50 

Alabama 9,23 

Puerto Rico 8,99 

Mexico 5,31 

*From, Migrant Children in Florida, Vol • 1, p. 145, 

It would not bo too daring to assume that almcsl all of these migrcnl^ born in 
Texas are Mexican-Americans • The 8*99'% responding that Puerto Rico was the place 
of birth roughly reflects the nine or ten percent of Dade's migrcnis as indicated by 
other sources . If would be reasonable to assume on ihe basis of the above estimates 



that the number of Puerto Rican migrants in Dade CounJy lies somewhere between 600 
and 1,000 workers at the peak of the vegetable season . : 

Worthy of note is the fact that 5.31% of the migrants interviewed stated that 
they were born in AAexico. This would include people who have gained US citizenship, 
those who have been granted work permits, and an occasional welback. Work permits 
are issued to those who have achieved lawful admission to the US as immigrant. In 
order to oblain an immigrant visa the immigrant must obtain a "lobor certification" 
which is a Department of Labor clearance to the effect that there is a shortage of 
workers in {he applicant's occupation . Upon gaining labor certification and a visa, 
Mexican citizens are granted border cossing permits known as "green cards" with 
which Ihey may enter the US freely and work where they please . * . 

No one will ever be able to state the exact number of migrants in any given 
area. In a sense, migratory farm workers are truly "citizens of nowhere." During the 
harvesting season ihcy (ive quietly hidden away in labor camps which are found away 
from Jhe main roads . At the season's end they quietly fade cut of ihe county a few at 
a time in pickup trucks, the family car, or baiiered old busses. By the nature of their 
being migrant, Dade County's field hands are fated to arrive, fo'^/zork, lo wait for 
work, and Jo depart unseen and unconsidered by Miami's tourists ond proud homeowners. 

Some of us are illegal, and others are not wanted. 
Our work contracts are out and we've got to move on. 
Goodbye to my Juan, Goodbye Rosalita 



It IS not a difficult matter to prove to fhe Department of Labor that a labor 
shortage exists in the opplicanfs occupation. Likewise, there is no way to assure that 
the immigrant will continue v/orking in that occupation for which he was certified 

<! f 9'°^" '^^'^ d'^P°^^«d throughout the United 

States and Mexico according to the Texas Good Neighbor Commission (Texas Migront 
lgborJ968 M.graj^). Needless to say, green card holders constitute -a genuine ' 
threat of competition to Mexican-American workers in the Southwest, in Texas, and 
Ml Call forma. ' 



Adios mis amigos Jesus y Maria • . . 

-Woody Guthrie 
"Plane Wreck af Los Gctos'* 
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PART 2; The LiFa Styles and Migrafion Pafferns 
of Dade C ounty T Spanish Speaking Migrants 

California, Arizona I make all your crops 

Then its north up to Oregon to gather your hops 

Dig beeb from your ground, cut the grapes from your vine 

To set on your table your light sparkling wine . 

-Woody Guthrie 
"Pastures of Plenty" 

Surprisingly enough, She Spanish speaking migrants who come oich year to 
Dade County In search of work do so In a ralhor consistent and orderly fashion. The 
popular image of raggle-taggle bands of gypsies v/ho straggle !o ihe fields each year 
is a false one. The maJorHy of migrants who coma here come to earn money, and 
hence they have developed rational, functional patterns of travelling, living, and 
working cis any oi!:jr v/cge earner must do. In reality, it should be no surprise that 
migrant v/orkars* lives are so ordered; yet. in a societ)' which couples a pormanent rcsl^ 
dence with the Idea of respecfcbility, and a society v/here the word "inigrant" can be 
used as a disparaging term, this may well be surprising. ' 

The actual routes of travel and the life styles of Dade CounJy's Mexican- 
American end Puerto RIcan are quite distinct, but the reasons for migrating and for 
<* 

coming here each year ore very similar. Jhe annual arrival of migrants in Soulh Flor- 
ida can be pretty wed attributed to one overall motivation: economics. There Is 
agricultural work in South Florida v/hile there is none In the rest of the eostern 
United States. The broader reaching question of v/hy migrants earn their living by 
migrating ond doing form v/ork v/ill be investigated In this study. But the existence of 
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migrations and migrant workers was perhaps most succinctly expressed in 1928 at a 
national convenlicn of social v/orkers: "Now the Mexican's (Mexican-American and 
Puerto Rican) habits arc not migratory, but the habils of the industries which furnish 
him a livelihood most certainly are."* Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans migrate 
here each year because they ere forced to by their own lack of skills, local employ- 
mert conditions, and nature's own seasonal changes. The cold fact remains that there 
is little employment in rural Puerto Rico or south Texas, ot given times of the year 
when there is work here; albeit work that does not pay v/ell and work that requires 
certain hardships; hence migrants and migrations • 

Migrants as a group do not move about in a regimented fashion; their comings 
and goings are as varied end confusing as those of any group of people. Cut there are 
general patterns of movement and general life sh/Ies which are more or less held In 
common by the migrant groups being discussed. Hopefully these movement patterns 
and life styles can be rationally sorted out and presented without creating false "lypical" 
migrants and hvo-dimensional stereotypes. 

In years past, the majority of Florida's migrants iravelled north in v/hat is still 
known as the "east coast migrant stream ." These migrants, mainly American Negroes, 
spent November through May in Florida and then followed the east coast vegetable, 
potato, and strav/berry crops northv/ard, finishing the season picking apples In upstate 
New York. This stream still exists, more than half of Florida's migrants are Blacks, 
and a large percentage of them move north in this.esicblished fashion. Tiiose migrants, 

^Quoted in: Nick C. Vaca, "The Mexican^-American in the Sociol Sciences, 
1912-1970," El Grito , Vol. Ill, No. 3 (Spring, 1970), p. 20. Original source 
cited by Vaca: Charles Thomson, "Mexicans-An Interpretation," National Ccnference 
of Social Work, 1927, p. 532. 
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although not v/i5hin the focus of this study, deserve at least passing comment. Ameri- 
can Negro migrank who travel "up the stream" ere, in the opinion of this writer, the 
lost {rue American agricultural peons. They are people, even among migranb, whose 
existence is most characterized by poverty, disease. Illiteracy, rootlessncss, cnti-* 
social behavior, and exploitation. This Is a strong statement which ma) be subject to 
challenge on academic cr other grounds. If this study has drav/n any conclusions at 
all, one of the major conclusions is {hat Dade County's Spanish spooking migrants have 
managed to maintain a funcMonal and viable social existence as a subculture while liv* 
ing and working In a context of poor wages, too lliile work, substandard housing, and 
a general sense of alienation . This cannot be said of the majority of (he Black migrants 
working In the east coast stream. Their conditions fairly shout for rnpid end massive 
action to bettor ihoU lot In the same nailon that produced mconrockels, a .•nulfibllllon 
dollar v/ar machine, and electric lootf^brushes . The shout goes unheard. 

Perhaps the best Information source or commentary on these migrants Is a CBS 
television documentary tiilod "Har/est of Shame." Also iv/o excellent monographs, 
ll^ey Follov/ the Sun and On the Season, have been published by the l-lorlda SJate 
Board of Health.^ 

Dade County's Spanish Spooking MIgronts 

1 . Tlie Puerto RIcans. Puerto Riccns and Mexican-Americans ore highly dis- 
tinct from one anojhor boih as cultural groups and as migrcnis. In fact, ihe more one 

^Earl L. Koos, They Follow the Sun (Jacksonville, Tlorldq State Beard of 
Health, Bureau of Maternal and Child Healih, 1957). Robert H. Browning and Travis 
J. Northcutt, On the Secson (Jacksonville, Florida State Board of HcaMh, Bureau of 
Maternal and Clul^ Healih, ")96rr Edward R. Morrov/ (ed.), "Harvest of Shame, " 
CBS Television Report, 1960. 
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observes these Kvo group?. Hie more of a fallacy it seems to lump thom inio one group, 
be it "Spanish speaking/' "Spanish-American/' or "Spanish surnamed"; all of these 
group terms infer a similarity which is not really existent. First of all, in the com^ .t 
of south Florida's Spanish speaking migrant population, Puerto Riccns are greatly in 
the numerical minority. Attempts to estimate their numbers have already been 
indicated; of importance here is simply tat w'nen one refers to the Spanish speaking 
migranJs of Dade County, one by and large is speaking of Mexican-Americans rather 
than Puerto Ricans . 

As a group, the Puerto Riccn migrants pssess several disti.iguishtng character- 
istics. AAost notable is the fact that the majorily of Puerto Ricans who harvest in 
Dade's fislc's are men who come here singly v/iihout families . V/liile Moxiccn-Ameri- 
can migrant employment is largely a family affair, those Puerto Riccns v/ho migrata 
are mainly young, single men. !n the course of gathering information for this sJudy, 
sixteen Puerto Ricans were formally interviewed, all of them were single rnen, end all 
except Jhree v/cre in t'neir {wenties or early ihirties . This ralher haphazard sample is 
nearly meaningless in iJself, but it is corroborated by local aut'noriiics—for example, 
the Princeton Farm Labor Office and various migrant camp managers wlio all s.'ate that 
there are "very few" Puerto Rican families who migrate \o souJh Dade each year. 

The v.ord "single" in this case, may or may not mean unmarried; what is import- 
ant is that the men migrate to Florida alone. In the ccso of about hcif of the men 
interviewed, thsy v/ere married but had left their wives in either Puerto Rico, New 
Jersey, or New York. The result in any case is that most Puerto Ricans in south Dade 
live as single men in barracks-like dormitories, eating in common dining halls. 

As could be expdcted, alt'nough Mex. -American and Puerto Rican arrivals 
and departures in Dade County coincide, their patterns of migration are quite distinct. 
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Puerto Ricans travel a triangular route, migrating between south Florida, Puerto Rico, 
and the New York/New Jersey area. Most Puerto Ricans arrive In Dade County In 
November or December, or earlier If tbere is culflvating work avallcble. They work 
here for the duration of the tomato and vegetable season end ihcn they leave In April 
or May. There are few reported coses cf Puerto Ricans v/crking tiieir v/ay north In the 
"stream" as many Blacks do; rather most of them travel directly to New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, or eastern Pennsylvania. At ihJs time there' Is v/crk cuiling asporcgus, and later 
harvesting spinach, lenuce, and turnips. AgrlculJural v/ork In the norih continues 
into September; after Ihe first few frosis, Puerto RIcan mpjranls begin fhoif sicick sea- 
son. Where they go and v/hat they do from mid-September through N!ovcrr.ber Is an 
individual matter; seme go to New York City where they may have f umlly end ihey rr.oy 
find work— oJhcrs fly to Puerto Rico also to visit family ar.d s^ck tcmj^crary v/ork. In 
mid-November they.agcin appear In Florida, having come by Greyhound from New 
York or having flov/n from San Juan . There are mcny variations on Jhis basic travel 
patiorn, and these vnriations are facilitarcd by the fact tliat air fires belween Miami 
and San Juan and San Juan and New York City ere nearly the same, hence v/orkers 
may and often do fly from New York to San Juan and then on to Miami, depending on 
family situations, budget, the availabilily of v/ork, end so forth. 

The field workers who come to south Florida are ostensibly not a part of ihc 
New York CHy/San Juan Puerto Rlcon population which has been sludicd and described 
by Clarence Senior and Oscar Lewis. Tlie Puerto RIcan migrant fo:rm workers are strongly 
rural people v/ho have perhaps spent time In San Juan or New York but v/ho have not 
been urbanized nor have they mastered the urban milieu sufficiently to earn a living 
from it. An official of the Florida Industrial Commission, Mr. Brian Page, recounted 
the story of a south Dade grov/er v/ho,dur:ng tlie 1963 growing season, found himself 
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v/lth a bumper crop of tomatoes, a favorable market, but with almos^ no v/orkers to do 
the picking. He thus arranged, through a contact in Now York, to charter busses and 
hire about a hundred and fifty men from Spanish Harlem. This proved to be no problem, 
and three or four days later he had his men in the field. All of the men had needed 
employment v/hen in New Yo:k and ell had agreed to the grower's wage, hence the 
situation looked ideal . I lowever, none of the men had been field v/orkers before, 
and other than the fact that ihey needed work, none were particularly attracted to 
"stoop" labor. By the end of the same v/eek the grower had only half of his Puerto 
Ricans left, and midv/ay into Ihe second v/eek, so tho story goes, all of them had 
either left to look for work in Miami or had returned to New York. 

Most of the Puerto Riccns inferviev/ed claimed ;!:at rhey v/ere from San Juan. 
But upon further questioning, they revealed that they v/era born in the island's interior, 
Iiad spent large protions of their lives there, and that they still hcd closely related 
family members in the campo. 

Hie number of Puerto Rican migrants in Dade Coun^/ seems to bo stocdily dim- 
inishing . For example, in the late ]95Cs John W. Ccmpbell, one of ihe county's most 
Importcnt temato grov ts, used a har/esting crew made up almost entirely of Puerto 
Ricans as well as a few Negroes. Since I960 fewer and fewer Puerto Ricans have 
come back each year, until now only about 10 percent of Campbell's field v/orkers ara 
Puerto Ricans. This situation is reflected throughout Dade Coun^/'s migrant population. 

The fading away of the Puerto Rican migranis is explained by four different 
theories which all seem to compliment each other and indicate Irends which have tuken 
place in the past ten years . First, Puerto Rican migrations In gcncrcl to the mainland 
US have steadily dropped off in the past decade ^ Th is may be due to increased 




Stanley L. Friadlander, Labor M jg»Mion and Economic GrowJh (Cambridqe, 
Mass .: MIT Press, 1968), p. 1 14. 
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employment opporfuniHcs in Puerto Rico or it may be due to New York'^ oversaturation 
with Puerto Riccns . Secondly, many of the earlier migrant v/orkers have setSled into 
urban life in New York or New Jersey, or else ihey have found year-round agricul- 
tural v/ork in the New Jersey-Delaware-Pennsylvania area.* Tfurdly, many Puerio 

0 

Rican migrants have married or brought their wives to souJh Florida ond tlius have had 
less inclination to migrate north end souih each year. Many hove ssltled in Dade 
County eiiher in Miami v/hare there is a sizable Pucrlo Riccn barrio, or ihey have 
found year-round agricultural or scmi-agricultural work in soulh Dade. Many have 
found v/ork with year-^rcund flov/er end Jropical fruit fcrrns end many oihcrs work as 
maintenance men or semiskilled employees of local growers . The fourlh end final 
reason v/hy Puerto Rican migrcnis have become scarcer is ihut Jhoy Iiave been re- 
placed by a rapidly grov/ing Mexican-American migrant labor force. V/Iix'2j'hor or not 
Puerto Ricans will disappear completely from the Dade Couniy agricultural scene is 
almost Impossible to predict. The Puerto Rican decrease may have levelled off, or 
the trends of Ihe pest decade might continue until ihore are Ulcrally r.o Puerto Rican 
migrants left in Dado County. 

2. The Mex iccn -Americans . 

El carcelero le preguraba; 
Espanol eres? Y el contesto 
Soy mexicano y orgullo serlo 
Aunque me nieguen a mi cl perdon. 

-Anonymous 
"Vida, proceso y muerte do Aurclio Pompa" 

Mexican-Amcriccns, in proportion to the migrant populaficn, and in actual 

*An example of tliis is fho muslircom business v/hich ;s flourishing (If mushrooms 
can be said to "flourish") In New Jcisey. There the cultivating, harvesting and pack- 
ing of these mushrooms is done almost entirel/ by Puerto Rican ex-migranls. 
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numbers, are increasing each year in soufh Florida. They first arrivod offer the "big 
freeze" of 1955 and 1956; ever since that year Mexican-Americans have become more 
and more numerous in Dade Couniy and are increasingly in demand by growers. As 
has been pointed out, it is extremely difficult fo ascertain how many Mexican- 
Americans have worked in Dade County in recent years. If we accept ihe popular 
estimate that Dade County employs 10,000 migrants during the peak season, and then 
we accept ihe commonly stated proportion that 40% of the county's migranis are 
Mexican-Americans, then the stafement. could be made that during the January-March 
period there are somewhere around 4, COO Mexican-American migranis In Dade County. 
This extremely crude estimate will have to stand, but it is a comfort, at least, Jo have 
some estimate- in mind while discussing the counh/*s Mexlcan-Arnerlcan migrant popu- 
lation. 

While Puerto RIcan migranis come as single men, ihe great majority of Mexican- 
Americans come In family groups. Husbands, v/ives, children, grandmothers, in-laws; 
Chlccnos come to Dada County In any and all possible family combinations. It is this 
trait of travelling, living, and working logether both as nuclear and extended families, 
that is the key, more than any other single factor, to undersJandIng M^ox icon -Americans 
as migrant workers in Dade County. 

The Kleinert study found "Spanish-American" migranis to have a mean family 
unitsize (that Is, living under the same roof) of 4.83 members— a family size larger 
than that of Negroes or whites ? In actualiiy this figure Is probably lower than ihe 
mean family size for Mexican-American families, for the category "Spanish-American" 
Includes Puerto RIcans who generally travel as single men, 

^Kleinert, Migrant Children i n Florida , Vol. I, p. 157. The mean family size 
for American Negro migronls was 4^ end for whites It was 4.27. 
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It would be safe fo say fhaf almost all of the Mexican-American migrant group 
comes from southern Texas, mainly from the four Lov/er Rio Grande Valley counties of 
Starr, Hidalgo, V/ilIicy, and Cameron. The Rio Grande Valley area, v/hich composes 
the southmost tip of Texal, has a population which is more than 80% made up of people 
of Mexican descent The "Valley" Is an agricultural area and is markedly non- 
industrial; most crops, cotton and sorghum, are cultlval-ccl and l^crvcstcd by machine, 
thus providing little employment. Most of ihe Chicanos \v!io [ropulaie ihis area are 
rural or semi-rural people. Unemployment is exiremely high in the Rio Granda Valley, 
prices are depressed, and Ihere is lilllo generalized economic aciivily; it Is Irufy an 
underdeveloped area cf ihe United States, 

Realizing the degree of ruraliiy of ;he inhabitanls of !ho Valley and the high 
percentage of unciiiployment, qnd finally, realizing ll^.at Mexicans and Moxican- 
Americans have traditionally been employed in groups to Iravei and work in the United 
States, heavy yearly out-migrafions from {he Valley appear to be a natural and in- 
evitable response to an otherwise intolerable economic siluution. 

In 1968 there were 395,076 people living in f!ie four counties ihul* com[:ose 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, According to a report published in 1968 by the Texas 
Good Ncigf;bor Commission (formerly the Texas Council on A/^Igrcnt Lcbor), 40,500 
adult farm v/orkers migrated from the Valley in 1968,^^ This figure is presumed to be 
extremely lev/, for It was based upon the number of migranis who rcgisfercd wi!!i the 
Texas Employment Conimission, and it is commcn kiiov/lcdge {hot largo numbers of 
v/orkers do not boiher lo register, 

^^US Bureau of Census, I960* 

^Wexas Good Neighbor Commission, Texas Mig rant Leber , Tho 1968 Mig ration 
(n.p,: Texas Good Neighbor Commission, 1 96*8) , A\pponcl]x~p . /. 
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In any casc/ largo numbers of Mexican-Americans flow out of the Rio Grande 
Valley each year to seek v/ork in the nation's fields, U v/as observed by this writer 
ihat the major portion of those who migrate have roois In the Valley, migrants often 
own a house and almost invariably have kinship ties to the Volley, Hence migrations 
are conceived of as temporary trips out of the Valley v/Ith the object of relurn firmly 
m mind. The Importance of this altachmcnt to a town or a barrio is primary to under- 
standing Mexican-American migrants* 

In their own conceptions of ihemselves they are not wanderers but a people 
wilh an estobllshed home and homeland which thoy must leave each year and io which 
they reJurn as often as possible. It is interesting to note lhat v/hcn Mexican-Ameri- 
cans speak of Florida fleldwork v/ages, Ihcy frequently will c!o so In terms of how much 
can be brought back to Texas at the season's end. Money brought back, Ihc real 
"profit" of a year's migration. Is used to sustain the family while not working, or to 
improve one's house, buy a new truck, or pay taxes and bills — hardly the spending 
patterns of a rootless or nomadic people. 

Typically, migralion patterns are described by migrants In terms of journeys 
out of ond back to the Rio Grande Valley. In November or December families v/ill 
drive, usually in a pickup truck v/Ith a camper arrangement In back, from southern 
Texas to soulhern Florida, a ihree or four day trip. Upon arrival, families will seek 
out housing and employment end then slay in the area as long as possible. In good 
years this would mean that a ^'typical" family will stay in Dade CounJy from some 
time In November until mid-May, In years v/hen work is scarce, there is consider- 
able migration v/ithin Florida, For example, a family which has been v/orklng In 
Dade County for the tomato season may pack up for Collier Counly's melon crop v/hen 
Dade's tomatoes thin out. Or If the v/eather has been unfavorable In Dade County, 



migranh will go fo Palm Beach County in hopes that weather conditions and crops 
may be more favorable there. Anolher frequent intrastate migrant pattern involves 
staying and working in Dade or Collier Counties as late into the tomato or vegetable 
season as possible and Jhen working in the later tomato harvests of the Ruskin area 
(Hillsborough Counly) on Florida's west coast through the monJhs of May end early 
June. 

As Florida's last vcgcJable crops are harvested, usually by late May or early 
June, Chicanes drive back to the Rio Grande Valley {o rest a few v/eo!<$, repair their 
houses and cars, visit ihoir families, end relax. 

In Juno and early July heavy out-migrations take place from south Texas. The 
Mexican-American farmworkers who come {o Florida are a niinorib/ among the Rio 
Grande Vulley migrants. Most people who tnigrate go ncrlh at Ihis time to Ohio, 
Michigan, Colorado, Wisconsin, end even as far away as New Jersey, in order to 
hap/est summer and early fall crops. It is in this outflow that the Florida migrant 
usually makes his second trip of the year, returning io the Valley in Scplonber or 
October. After the summer migration, the Florida-bound migrant and his family Will 
remain at home in the Valley until around November when they will begin {he cycle 
again, driving around the rim of the Gulf of Mexico to south Florida. 

In search of work, AAex icon-American migranls v/ho travel the Texas-Florida- 
Texas -Michigan-Texas route, drive thousands of miles each year. One cf the most 
frequently heard complaints made about migrating cs a means of earning a living is 
that excessive travel and tl;e hazards of Jhe road make migrating o very dangerous 
occupation , 

While in Dade County most Mexican-Americans live in small enclaves, either 
in farm labor camps or in other areas where inexpensive housing can bo found . Tlie 
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Migranf Children in Florida sfudy found that the mean v/eokly rent paid by migrants 

in Dade County was SlKaa.'-^ This year five million dollars in federal monies have 

been granted and Ipaned to south Dade housin-;; authorities for the construction of new 

migrant housing facilities . This action was largely spurred by the death - f three 

Mexican-American children whose house burnt to the ground last Christmas. This took 

place at the now closed, four-hundred family Krome Avenue Labor Camp, knov/n 

locally as "Mexico Ciiy." At peak season there traditionally has been a scarcity of 

migrant housing and there is alv/ays a lack of suitable, decent housing . In e;<tremely 

bad years, migrant farm workers have been forced to camp out en mcisso on the banks 

of soulh Dado's irrigation canals while ihey wait for work or a place to live. 

You'll be a-campin' by a ditch, you an' 
fifty other famblies. An' he'll look in 
your tent to see if you got anything lef 
to eat. An' if you got nothin'; he says, 
'Wanna |ob?' 

-John Steinbeck 
The Grapes of V/rath, 1939 

The presence of several thousand Mexican-Americans in soul'i Dado for a few 
months each year gives the area an unusual cultural overlay. A ilomeotecd radio 
siation on weekends broadcasts "Fiesta Mexicana" which features Mexican music end 
announcers w'no broadcast in SpGn!<:h of the Mexican variety. A Cai'iolic church in 
Goulds holds regular Sunday afternoon Mexican-American fiesta, complete with 
polkas and tamales. Most south Dade grocery stores slock Jalapeno chihs and other 
Mexican foods. And from the open door of Moreno's fortilleria in Pcrrine, the sounds 
of the latest Jorge Nogrete album, played full blast, the squeaking of a tortilla mak- 
ing machine, and the aroma of baking corn meal all mingle and waft onto South Dixie 
Highv/ay . 

'^Kleinert, Vol. 2, p. 1135. 
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The relationship between Mexican -American and Puerto Rican migrants is not 
a cordial one. Puerto Ricans often claim that the Chicanes are clannish and aloof. 
Mexican-Americans stereotype the Puerto Ricans as uncouth, as Negroes, as drunkards, 
end as violence-prone wastrels. This markedly chilly relationship between the two 
groups is probably caused by three factors . First, Puerto Ricans ere frequently super- 
vised by Mexican-American crew chiefs and overseers— this situation leads to countless 
petty slights and grudges which may v/ell be gcnorolized to include all Puerto Ricans or 
all Mexican-Americans. Secondly, Puerto Rican men ccme to Florida alone; Chicanes 
come G-s families and in this sense do appear to bo clannish. V/Iiaf would cippcnr to be 
et issue here is thot Mexicon-Americons feel ih.at thay most at times close ronks in 
•order to protect wives end daughters from Puerto Ricon men v/lx3 ure viewed to be a 
generally bod doss of people end, in ihis case, as predeiors. 

Finolly, if one looks ot ;he overoll trends in the migroiit Icbor force, it oppeors 
thet Mexican -Americans are becoming the dominont migront group v/hile Puerto 
Ricans end Negroes are being displaced. Crov/ers olmost unanimously favor Moxiccn- 
Americon work crews over others becouso the/ are repeatedly claimed to be "depend- 
cble." 

Mexicen-Americcns migrate to south Florido in increasing numbers because 
they need v/ork end it is ovorlcble here. In its ov/n way, this is a very happy and 
comfortable situotion for both growers end AAex icon-American migrants, but Negroes 
end Puerto Ricens, assuming that they went to continue v/orking es migrants, are los- 
ing out to Chicane competition. Mexican-Americans are very well equipped to com- 
pete in the Icbor merket, lergely due to their working end travelling as family groups. 
Femilles odd e stability which leods growers to speek of "dependability." For example, 
e single men may stay in bed to nurse e Monday morning hangover rather than go to 
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v/ork, clearly making ihat man undependable In fhe eyes of a grower or overseer. 
But a man, living with his v/ife and several children, suffering from a similar Monday 
morning hangover, will probably struggle out of bed and go io work anyway. Fami- 
lies' exert a quiet but firm social pressure on a man that v/ill usually lead io more regu- 
lar work habile or "dependability." 

The fact that Mexican -Americans often work in family groups as well, allows 
{hem to accept work which many single men v/ill notboiher with; grov/crs, knowing 
that the work must be done, look upon this as responsible or "dependable" behavior. 
Typically, Mexican-American families turn out to work in the fields togetlier, tlius 
providing several incomes for the same household. Due to this fact they can afford to 
acdept lower pay, for work that is deemed by oihers as undesirable. 

This does not mean rhat if Chicanes, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes ore v/orking 
side by side the Mexican-American contingent will be paid less. The pinch usually 
comes about in the following manner: if a grower is looking for a crew to do a day's 
work that v/ill not pay v/etl, for example,picking tomaioes in a field thot has been 
tv/ice picked before, or doir.g v/ork that is paid on an hourly basis such as v/coding, 
many v/ill refuse to do the work even thougli ihere is none other availoble. A AAcxi- 
can-American, thinking of his many mouths to feed end his mortgaged house back in 
Texas, will turn out wiih his wife and perhaps his two oldest children lo do the day's 
work; a day's v/age, even though low, if multiplied by four, maybe a rospecfablo 
day's pay. This is once again a comfortable arrangement for the grov/er, v/ho gels his 
v/ork done, and the worker, v/ho has earned a day's pay, even though the per hour, 
per capita wage was not a living wage. Once again this is deemed as "dependable" 
by growers; the v/ord "dependable," so used, begins to take on a nev/ and minister 
meaning. Meanwhile fev/er and fewer Puerto Ricans come back to south Florida; 
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they have been out-compt-efed in Ihe labor market. 

Cheap labor is considered a divine righf by agribusiness, 
and agribusiness v/il! do anything and everything to make sure 
the divine right is granted. 

-Cesar Chavez 
Delano, California 
Spring, 1969 



PART 3: Migrant Farm V/orkei-s as a Social Problem 

I pily the poo immigrant 
V/ho tramples through the mud' 
Who fills his mouth with laughing 
And who fills his town with blood. 
Whose visions in the final end 
Must shatter like the glass . 
I pity the poor immigrant 
When his gladness comes to pass. 

-Bob Dylan 
"I Pib/ the Poor Immigrant" 

At various times since the Depression, Americans fickle finger of social con- 
science has pointed to migrant farm workers cs being boset v/i5!i social prcblcjns, or as 
being a social problem ihemsolves. In the middle and lalc 1960s, the co^jntry seemed 
to become vaguely aware of the "plight" of farm v/orkers to ihe point that it is now 
common knov/lodgo that one of our socieJy's many social ills is tht? "nngrcnt problem." 
In reality, numerous individuals, organizations, and government agencies have be- 
come concerned, in a variety of ways, v/ith migrant v/orkers. Wh5n tliis miner cTeluge 
of obsep/ation and study will turn into action and social change is cnolhor matter. 

It is felt that cny invcstlgoiion of migrant workers must, in seme v/oy, point 
out that massive end complex social problems are very much a part of ll*.c life of miijrant 
life. Mow to do this boggles t!ic mind, for the brood definition and description of 
general migrant problems is not the major focus of Jhis study. Problem areas are so 
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numerous and complicafcd and are so subject to an infinite number of dcfinifions and 
poinh of view, that the best possible treatment of migrant problems here must be con- 
cise, unquantified, grossly over-simplified and under-explained • 

The work that migrant workers co is hard, their living conditions miserable, and 
their pay, although under ideal conditions may at times be high, is poor when calci;- 
lated on a per annum basis . Typicolty, the migrant is called upon ^o do field work 
which involves continued stooping and lifting. The jobs are usually dirty, exhausting 
and boring. They tend to live and work in isolated areas, well av/ay from ihc comforts 
and stimuli of tv/cntieth century urban and suburban American life. 

The housing provided is often dilapidated and lacking in adequate ventilation, 
toi'eJs and bathing facilities. Health services are usually remote from migranls* work 
locations and living areas, and usually are beyond {heir means. Resultingly, migrant 
farm workers and Jheir families suffer disproportionately from preventable infective 
and parasitic diseases. Because they do not receive checkups and regular medical 
care, migrants seek medical help only when acutely stricken. 

Since migranh arc harvesting food crops it is ironic to note malnutrition as one 
of their problems. Due io their poverty, remoteness from markets, and poor traditional 
dietary hcbifs, many migrants are ill fed when compared with the rest of society. 

Education and training services for the children of migrants and migrant v/ork- 
ers themselves are inadequate, allhough several hopeful advances have been made. 
NevertheJess, the education of migrant children, fragmented by frequent moves and 
made threatening by language difficulties and an apparent lack of hospitality by local 
schools, must be greatly reformed before it will equip the majcrity of migrant children 
to be anything other than mlgranls. 

As seasonal wanderers present in communities for a relatively short time. 
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migrants often find no one inferesfed In assuming responsibility for their welfare. By 
law or by practice, migrasns are usually cut off from the norma! range of community ser- 
vices. Their labor is needed, but their presence in many communities is rcsent'jd ot 
best, tolerated. Not infrequently they encounter discrimination and extra-legal 
restrictions . 

Migrant farm workers, although often hungry, ore not usually able to qualify 
for government food distribution programs . Although they are often unemployed, they 
are not covered by unemployment insurance. Though they are in financial need, !hey 
are frequently barred from receiving public assistxincc by residence requirements. TlicugK 
working in a hazardous occupation-Hhe injury end fataliJy rales of the country ^s farm 
workers are only exceeded by the mining and construction indus^rics— they are excluded 
from workmen ^s compensation, or at best, ore only partially covered. Ar.d aI;I;ough in 
need of government aid and reforms, they cannot usually meet the residence require- 
menis v/hich wculd allow them to vote in their interests. 

Finally, farm v/or!<ers as a group are not organized ond have litllo sense of 
commonalily, in fact iUcy arc often divided by latent or active liostilities among 
themselves . Those hostilities are often a direct rnsult of competition for the same 
v/ork opportunities and v/ages, much as v/e Save seen in the ccse of Ihe Puerto Riccn 
and Mexican-American hostiliJy displayed in Dade County. 

Disorganized and without the same collective bargaining rights possessed by 
other American workers, migrant workers are not only underpaid, underfed end poorly 
educated, they arc pcv/erless in the context of iheir work situation, pov/orlcss i*^ the 
context of American society, and pov/erless before their destinies. 

The entire si.oation is made more lamentable by the fact that this seems to be 
a constant, and by nov/ "normal" social paltern . In 1932 Paul S. Taylor wrote a book 
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An American Mexican Fronfier / about Mexican-Americans at home and a-migrating 

m the AmeVlcan Southwest. His impressions, alihough formed in the Southwest nearly 

forty years ago, are still valid In south Florida In 1970: 

Mexican labor was welcome In ihe Soulhwest because It filled 
a labor need not likely to be met by workers of Anglo status at the 
wages and under the v/orklng conditions which tiie farmers of the 
Southwest were prepared to provide . The v/armth of fhclr welcome 
IS In proportion to their v/IIIIngness to continue to fill this need 
v/ithout becoming ambitious for something different, and their 
v/llllngness io keep their place In social maiters J"^ 

The foregoing statements and observations are presented unhindered by statis- 
tics and footnotes, and they may well be challenged for a variety of reasons. Yet 
the fact remains that migrant workers, Mexican -Americans In particular, form a hard- 
working, law abiding, and In their own terms, socially functional group. Yet migrant 
workers, while living within the American value teneti of hard work and respect for 
the law, are obviously receiving unequal benefits from a highly prosperous society 
which was founded on the belief of equality of opportunih/ for all. 



^^Paul S. Taylor, An American Mexican Trontter (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1932), p. 250; ' 



chapter HI 
WORK SUPERVISORS AND MIDDLEAAEN 



when men work, parflcularly when men fravel fo v/ork, it Is customary that 
they organize themselves both l^ormally and informally. Organization implies a group 
with a leader who carries out specific duties within the context of the v/ork and travel 

t 

situations • Wlien men travel across space and cultural boundaries in search of v/ork, 
if appears that there Is even more of a i-endency to fall into some form of organiza- 
tional partem for protecticn and for securHy . Oscar Handlln, in his nov/ classic The 
Uprooted, noted this organizational paltern among European immigranfs to the United 



States . 

The men banded fogelher in gangs and v/orked tcgeiher under a 
leader. Tiiat v/as the way that seemed proper \o ihose v/ho had once 
been peasants . As the scale of hiring v/as enlarged and as rhe pro - 
cess became mora complicated, management of the labor of the 
group fell enMrely into ihe hands of the leader— **boss" he was usu- 
ally called, but "padrone" by the llalians and the Greeks. Ultim- 
ately, he negotiated a single contract for the lot, assuming himseif 
the expense of maintaining them, and reto'^ng for himself a profit 
from the iransaction. Before long - this means of organizing con- 
struction labor became so lucrative for the padrone ;hat he turned 
into a species of subcontractor, buiU up nev/ gangs on his own ini- 
tiative, and ofien also recruited members from his counirymen 
abroad • ' 

South Florida's Spanish speaking migrants have organized ihemselves inVo v/crk 
groups under the direction of various ^/pes of leaders. Such organization is done to 
efficiently locate v/ork, provide securih/ in case of hardship or emergency, and gen- 
erally to maximize the self-interest of all inv-lved. It is these diverse worker group 
types and their leaders v/hich are the major focus of this study. As perhaps with ihe 
study of any human behavror, the more closely it is investigaied, ihe mere varied and 



^Oscar Handlln, The Uprooted ( New York: Groiset e< Dunlap, 1951), pp. 69-70. 
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complex n appears fo be. Crew chiefs and workers, pofrons end cllenfs, confracfors, 
haulers, growers, and row bosses; all of them form peri of a complex pafiorn of econ- 
omic and personal organizafion and inferrelaHonship. Those leader., {heir worker 

groups, and the relationships ihat bind them together, must be sorted out, explained, 

and analyzed. 

Both Florida and Texas agricultural authorities categorize farm workers in hvo 
general groups: those called "froowheelers" and the "ragulars." These terms, though 
useful ai times, arc misleading and inexact;' ;hsy must be clarified at the onset. 
Freev/heelers are those migrants who associate themselves os lilMe as possible with 
any estoblished work group, who rcrely register with slaj-o and local migront authori- 
ties, and who may or rray not work repeatedly for the same employer. In a word, 
freewheelers are those individual workers or small family units who come to Florida 
alone without having made prior arrangements for err:ployrnent. Freewheelers come, 
look for work, stay if they find it, end then move on. 

Opposed to freewheehrs~-at least in the terminology of officialc'om-are the 
•Vcgulan." or "seasoned regulars- as ..Sey aro sometimes call.d. To be a regular is to 
be .ore closely integrated with work groups, group loaders, local cgriculiural author- 
ities and specific employers. Typically, "regular" workers will be associated with a 
crew leader who is registered with the local labor office. Or Ihey will work each 
year for the some grower with whom prior arrangement, for housing and employment 
hove been mode . 

In reality those frequently used distinctions, as worker h/pos , do not have 
much validity. As shall be seen, sVoplistic t),ping cf workers and supervisors has . 
in-tle validity due to the fact that behavior patterns ore so varied. It could be said 
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that freev/heeler and regular behavior fraih do exisi, but as pure migranf types, ihey 
are lUfle more than stereoJypes. For example, most Puerlo Rican men who corr.e fo 
Dade Counly arrive individually or in twos and threes, unshephcrded by any supervisor. 
But then the v/orkers go directly to the same employer v/ho has employed them for 
years, they greet as friends end the v/orker-supcrvisor relationship takes up where it 
left off the year before. Which arc these workers, freewheelers or regulars? It is 
useless to fype the worker himself, but rather it is better to analyze the various phases 
of his emjJoyment behavior. 

The concept of a patron is a central one to this study. The role of patrons and 
their relationships will be discussed rr.ore fully in the following section. At this point 
it is felt that the term patron should remain undefined and used cis little as possible 
until the several types of work leaders may be described. Suffice it to say that what 
is under scrutiny here are the personal and economic motives v/hich unite workers and 
their overseers . First, an' examination will be made of v/orker behavior and of the 
roles of supervisors as ihey have been observed In Dade Counh/. Follov/ing this, the 
observed behavior patterns, roles, and motivf^s for forming various wcrker-super/isor 
relationships v/ill bo analyzed at some lengih. 

It is common knowledge that migrant workers ere organized under the leader- 
ship of a crew chief. Be they benefactors to the worker or exploiters of the v/orker, 
crew chiefs serve man/ functions v/hich are necessary for {he smooth running of local 
agriculture. The "classic" crew chief, v/ho someday in the future may become a minor 
folk hero (or villain), is a Megro v/ork contractor v/ho forms his crews in the deep 
south states of Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama . Taking advantage of the pov- 
erty and ignorance of rural Blacks in these states, he usually fills one or tv/o beat-up 
old busses with men and women whom he has told of heavy crops and good v/ages once 
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they get "on the season ." These busses and their cargo can still be found on the back 
roads of central Florida during the fruit season and occas-onally they are to be seen 
in south Florida. Upon leaving Florida., these crew chiefs and their crews wend their 
way north as far as upstate New York . 

Officials of the Florida Industrial Commission claim that this Jype of crew 
activity is decreasing among Negro migrants. It is claimed that it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to find rural southern Negroes who are willing to join a crew and set out upon, 
the east coast, Floricio to New York, migrant odyssey. Black crew leaders and their 
cre%vs are beyond the major empiiasis of ihis study. Yet these workers and their "classic" 
form of crew organization, were, and still are an important part of Florida's agricul- 
tural scene, hence their existence cannot be entirely passed by. What is of importance 
here is that Black migrans^ are slowly fadi.^g from the south Florida agricultural pic- 
ture. Likewise, their manner of crew organ ir.ation-large groups of woikers undpr the 
direction of a crew leader who travels with the crew-seems to be disappearing as 
well • 

When one discusses the role of the crew chief wi th workers, growers, local 
agricultural officials, and with crew chiefs ihemselves, the term "crew chief" is al- 
ways the object of some confusion. The much-used term, crew cliief, must therefore 
be clearly defined at the onset, if ihe ensuing discussion is to make any sense at all. 
There are many different men who supervise farm workei^; their roles are highly varied 
and yet they scmetlmes overlap. The functions of crew chiefs are, ot this ti.tie, undcr- 
' going changes; these changes must be investigated. Let us then invcotigate the various 
men v/ho are responsible for the supervision of migrant farm workers; among them we 
will find crew chiefs . 




I I ifir ""it " irrnirinniiia 
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Migrant W orker Supervisors^ Tov/ards a Typology 

The relaHonship belv/een growers and workers is usually an Impersonal one. 
Growers have work to be done periodically during iho.year and they need groups of 
workers to do it. At the same time, workers need employment end Jhcy actively seek 
it of the growers. Not only are the language, class, financial, and cultural differ- 
ences beb//een growers and workers vast, but iheir intercs-s differ. Ttie orienioHon of 
the grov/er is toward the condition of his crop, current market prices, and rhe weather; 
to him, field workers are another commodity or variobic v/hicli must be dealt v/iih as 
efficiently and cheaply as possible. The maior interest. In simplified terms, of migrant 
workers is to find the most work end the best wages possible. Belween grower and 
ihe worker there exisJs a gulf of culture and self-inierest thai* is so broad ihat it must 
be bridged by an individual, or several individuals, who can deal v/ilh boih sides of 
-the labor-management fence. These men who serve as intermediaries may serve more 
closely the inierests of growers in some cases, and in others, the interests of workers. 
Tnree factors are of importance in determining these iypes of intermediaties and Icbor 
supervisors: 1) the actual function that is performed, 2) where the perceived self- 
interest of rhe informediap/ lies— v/ifh the workers, entirely v/ifh himself, or v/ith 
growers, 3) and ihe size of the general operation, ihat is, numbers of v/orkers used and 
the number of acres to be hcp/ested. Tor clarity, ihe types of labor supervisors and 
intermediaries are outlined in Table 9. 
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• TABLE 9 

Lobor Supervisors and Infermediaries; A Typology 

I Contractors 

A. Growers* Labor Conlractors 

B. Independent Labor Contractors 

II Crew Chiefs 

A. Small Independent Coniractor/Crew Chiefs 

B. Non-Con Irac ting Crew Chiefs 

HI Haulers or Truckers 
IV Tarnily Heads 

Contractors 

Lubor contractors ar ; b/pified by ihe fact that thoy deal directly with growers 
and make contracls fo pick and transport crops . There v/ere iwo types of contractors 
observed: 

1) Grov/ers* Lab or Contractors , A man v/ho Is a Icboi contractor for an in- 
dividual grower is rather like the lobor representative of an industrial firm. He is a 
year-round employee end often a business parhicr of ;I»e farmer; in fact, in some cases 
he is a member of ;he grov/er*s family. It has been observed ihat only ihe largest of 
tornato growers utilize Jheir ov/n labor contractor. The responsibilities of ihe grower's 
labor coniractor are to oversee iho picking and trucking opcicitions duMng harvest 
time. 

Ordinarily ihese conlractors contcct crev/ chiefs who are in the area and make 
arrangements for a certain number of men So be in ihe fields at an appointed time. 
Needless to say, fhe intcreSls of these conlractors ore totally wilh the farmer; field 
workers are conceived as a commodify to be acquired as cheaply as possible. 

2) Indepen dent Labor Contractors Independent labor contractors are 
identified by the fact that, in large scale harvesting situations, they form a liaison 
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betv/een growers and crew leaders* They negoHaie ccnfracis wiMi growers ara price 
per box rate which is paid for picked fomafoes and vegetables delivered to the pack- 
inghouse. In oHier v/ords, ihese contractors are responsible for iho picking of ihe crop 
and hauling it to the packinghouse. 

When a price per box rate has been negotiated wivh the grower, the independent 
Icbor ccnlractor ihen makes subconiracts wilh various labor suppliers of Dade County* 
Typically he v/ill seek out Mexican-American crew chiefs who are enlruslcd by their 
crev/s to do ihe bargaining. The contractor v/ill offer a price per picking bucket as the 
wage {o be paid ihe crev/ members. Also a bonus v/ill be paid to ilie crew chief in one 
form or another; this bonus is often employment for \\\o crov/ chief cs a row boss at a 
rather high hourly wcge. The same will be done for Negro crev/s and crev/ leaders. 
And in the case of Puerto Rican v/orkers, who often have no crew chief or spokesman, 
the contractor v/ill go !o a Puerto Riccn migrant ccmp and announce that there is work 
available picking tomatoes and v/i(i quote the price per bucket to be paid. If there is 
general agreement that the work end the wage are desiroblo, i!ie contractor will send 
a bus to the Puerto Riccn camp the next moiii'ng io bring ihe workers lo the field. 

Once ihe field hands oto obtained, it is ihe rosponsibilily of t!ie contractor to 
transport the hci^vested crop to the packinghouse loading platform. It is becoming 
a tendency for independent contractors to own a fleet of rialbcd Irucks Io use for this 
purpose. If this is the case, the contractor v/ill usually have as part of his slaff, three 
or four men who work as iruck drivers . These drivers are ofien family members v/l:o are 
employed by the ccntractor all season long end v/ho form pert of his v/ork crew. If 
the contractor does not possess his own trucks, he then must subconiract with a hauler 
or trucker who specializes In this operation. (Haulers and their specialized functions 
v/ill be disfcussed below.) 
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Due to f'lo number of variables involved, and due to the fact that no t\vo 
independent contractors operate in the same manner, it is extremely difficult to pre- 
sent a clear picture of the economic workings of the grower-conlractor-crew chief- 
worker relationship. An example which is believed to be "typical" will at least clarify 
th.3 situation , 

When a grov/er has a section of tomatoes that are sufficiently ripe to be picked 
OS "mature greens" for the northern rnarkels, he makes preparations, providing market 
•prices are suiloble, for ihs harvesting, packing, and shipping r*^ his cro'-. An arrange- 
ment is made willi an independent contractor concerning iha price of harvesting and 
delivering the iomatoes . This is done on ihe basis of ihe price paid to ihe coniractor 
for each field box of tomato&s delivered to tie door of the packinghouse . Field boxes 
contain six^/ to sovonJy pounds of tomatoes and measure roughly tliree feet by two 
feet by two feet. This past year, the usual price paid by growers was sixty to eighty 
cents per field box. From this amount contraciors have several payments to make. 
First, the migrant v/orkers v/ho pick the crop must be paid . Tomato pickers use a 
standard size plostic bucket v/hich contains 5/8 of a bushel . Fieid workers pick the 
tomatoes from tlia vine, put them in the buckets, carry ihe buckets tc t!ie end of t!iG 
row, and dump lUom into the field boxes . Tv/o buckeJs of tomalocs are needed to fill 
a field box. When he dumps his bucket of tomatoes, 'ihe v/orkcr is handed a small 
yellow ticket with ihe con'ractcr's name slamped on it. These tickets, in other v/ords, 
the wage for picking 5/3 bushel of tomatoes, ere v/orth from fifteen to iwcnly-five 
cents, depending on the cyreemcnt previously made behveen coniractor and crew 
chiefs or the contractor end v/orkers. Thus the picking cost to the contractor is thirty 
to. fifty cents per field box of tomatoes . 

Other than picking costs, contractors hove several orher expenses. Row bosses 
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or ticketeros who hand ouf fhe yellow tickefs and inspect ihe tomaloes are paid $2.00 
or $2.50 per hour. IF truck drivers and loaders (hvo per truck) are pert of his crew, 
they are paid about the same wage as row bosses. After these wages arc paid, and the 
costs of gasoline, vehicle insurance and bank payments on irucks are all paid, the 
remainder is the independent labor contractor S profit. 

How much money labor contractors earn during a season is a question that is 
open to much dispute. Mr. V/alter Kates, an official of the Florida Agricultural Em- 
ployment Department of ;-he Florida Agricultural Employment Dcpariment of !ho Florida 
Industrial Commission, perhap^^swered this question in Ihc most credible tcrn-iS. He 
claimed thct fcv/ independent labor contractors earn "big money, ''which he defined 
as $15,000 a year end above. Most, after meeting all of iheir payrolls and paymcnis, 
are left v/ith a slim margin of profit. Only four or five of the largest and most effi- 
cient labor coniractors are taking home large profits; the majority of contractors live 
between fecst and famine depending on the crops, ihe weather, and the market. Just 
as growers and workers do . 

Independent Icbor contractors arc independent small businessmen or professional 
middlemen. The service that they perform is a valuable one both to growers and to 
workers. Their occupation requires no small omount of skill and business acumen. As 
with most businessmen, once tlieir prescribed functions ere completed— that is, once 
they "deliver ihe goods" — rhelr ma{or responsibility is to {hcmselvcs. Labor cosis to 
them, as all costs, are expenses v/hich must be kept as low as possible to insure an 
efficient and profitable operation. Large scale independent labor contractors usually 
maintain impersonal relationships with ilie migrant workers they employ. V/orkers feel 
no particular allegiance to these contractors and do not look to them for special favors 
or aid in time of hardship or emergency. Growers and crev/ leaders maintain some 
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degree of persona! contact with labor contractors, but those are more for the purpose . 
of business expediency tlian any real persona! relationship. 

Crew Chiefs 

The roles of crew chiefe in Dade County vary so much in functions and in the 
size of the operation that the Verm "crew chief" defies neat descripHon . Perhaps the 
single distir.guishing characteristic of a crew leader is that he directly oversees a crew 
of workers . That is, he has intluence over a nuclear crew of anywhere from seven to 
twcniy-five persons who will gr to work where and when he tells them to. 

1) Small Independent Conirac tor/Crew Chiefs. Tliose crew chiefs perform 
most of those functions carried out by the independent Icbor contractors discussed 
above. Tliey negotlote a price per box conlrnct with growers ond then pay pickers" 
and hauler, accordingly. The major difference in ihl; case is that the labor coniraotor/ 
crew chief operates on a rr.ore limited scale so that he does not need to deal with oiher 
crew chiefs. Having his own crew, this crew leader utilizes them exclusively to pick 
end clei:ver the crops for which he hcs coniracted. Truclilionally these crew leaders 
hove worked for medium and small scale growers whose hcirvosts do not call for tl-.e use 
of large numbers of migrant workers . As small growers are disappearing from the Dade 
County agricultural scene, so are these small scale labor contractors becoming more 
and more rare . , 

Most crew chiefs who serve as labor contractor-: must hire otiiers than the mem- 
bers of their immediate crews . In fact, the concc.)t of a labor crow must be clarified a 
this point. In the case of all Spanish speaking work crews. It was found that there 
exist iv/o types of crew members. First, there ore nuclear crew members who ore usu- 
ally members of the crew leader's own extended family. Hence, in the case of 
Mexican-American crew leaders, the members of his nuclear crew are workers upon 
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whom he. can depend !o work where and when he wanb thcai to. It was observed that 
the number of nuclear crew members is usually six to ten; in one case, twonty-three 
or twenty-four nuclear crew members were mentioned. When the labor contractor/ 
crew chief contracts with a grov/er to har\'est a field, he usually will need many more 
workers than Jhe members of his nuclear crew. 

In this case iwo sources of labor are usually drawn upon . First, if the crew 
chief has friends, neighbors, or any other rclalives who orejiotimmediately attached 
to the leader's crew, these people arc notified and asked if they need work the follow- 
ing day. If they do need v/ork, they v/ill drive out to t!;e appointed field 'n their own 
vehicles *he next day end go lo work for the crew leader . If more workers are needed, 
the crew chief will look Tor tliose field hands knov/n as *'Jay haulers." In scui!) Dade 
County several vacant lots or parking lofs behind supermarkets I;ave become designated 
as "day haul points." At these points each morning behveen six and seven o'clock, 
five or six dented old busses line up to pick up v/orkers. At the same time, bleary 
eyed workers, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, Mogroes and white Anglos appear 
looking for v/ork. T!ie:e men c:nd vvornen ore day haulers. The bu:^es are either run by 
crev/ chiefs and conlractors or they are operated by haulers v/ho subconlract their 
transportation services. As shall be described later, tliesc v/orkers compose one of the 
major labor sources utilized in south Dade County. Hence if u Icber contractor/crew 
chief needs more workers than his nuclear crew ond his pcrsonnl contacis can provide, 
he sends a bus to one of the day haul points in order to bring his number of workers up 
to full strength. 

The major function of the contractor/crcv/ chiefs in iho eyes of iho growers who 
hire them, is to provide moderate sized work crev/s for a limited period of time. The 
work crews usually number from fiffeen to forty field hands . The tasks for wliich they 
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are hired are gsually specific, such as picking a parficular field during a one or two 
day period. A "good" contractor/crew chief in the eyes of most growers is one who 
can produce the necessary amount of workers at the agreed lime. Due to weather, 
maturation of the crop on the ne, and Ihe fluctuations of ihe northern markets, the 
prompt hacvesting of a crop is on impor'-anf rnatfer to farmers. When a grower decides 
to harvest, it is in his best interest to locate v/orkers, get the crop picked, packed ond 
on its way to the northern markets as quickly as possible. If a contractor/crcv* chief 
cannot for some recsen muster out a full slrenglh worker crew on Hie appointed day, 
he is higlily ineffective in the eyes of the grower who has employed him, 

The Dcda County growers often bemoan the fact that there has been an acute 
lobor shortage during the past several years. In light of ihe fact 5hat souih Dade mi- 
grants worked an average of three days a v/eek during the past season, claims of a 
labor shortage would seem spurious. What is more likely is that during .the major part 
of the tomato and vegetable season, there is an oversupply of migrant workers. Sut 
during Ihe three or four optimum liarvest periods, when crops, v/eather, and market 
prices all dictate that as mcny tomatoes must be picked as soon as possible, then ihere 
is apt to be a true labor shortage, for then ever/ availoble man, woman, and child is 
cpt to be found in ihe fields. 

Con tree tor/crew chiefs were observed to be generally young end upwardly 
mobile. It appeared to be that their nearly universal aspiration is enlarge their con- 
tracting operations and become independent labor contractors. This would then allow 
them to deal y/ilh larger gr<5^.vers, make larger scale contracts, end ultimately would 
allow them to earn larger profits. 

The all eg lances of con tree tor/crew chiefs vere observed lo be to be/, growers 
and to workers. An allegiance to the various growers for v/hom contractor/crew chiefs 
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work IS quife undersfandable; it is upon the growers that they depend for a livelihood. 
Hence the cordiality of their relationship must be rnamtalner'. All of the contractor/ 
crew chiefs interviewed in the course of this study spoke of the grov/ers for v/hom they 
worked in the most positive of terms, describing them as good and honest men to work 
for. Indeed, It v/ould have been less than politic to describe them in otiy other terms 
when speaking to a casjal acquaintance. Likewise it is of value for these conlractor'^^ 
to have a reputation as a "good" crew chief among those migrant v/orkcrs v/ho ccm«->ose 
both his regular crew and those, such as day haulers, v/ho work for hirn only on a 
casual basis. Each morning qs day haul v/orkers mfl'l around Ihe busses parked at the 
cloy haul point, they question the driver, "^//ho Is your crew leader?" or, 'V/hct crew 
chief arc you taking us to?" The driver answers ,^nd if that particular crev/ chief has 
a poor reputation among the v/orkers, the day !:aul migrants will not board that bus, 
unless, of course, there are no others to take. If a crev/ chief cannot arlract field 
hands to v/ork for him, he is, in e£s^2nce, a general v/ithout en army. 

The contractor/crew chief has more poj^onal responsibilities tov/ards the mem- 
bers of hi: immediate crew. These seven, or ten, or fifteen men and v/omen, and {heir 
children, are usually related to him by blood or by compcdraTigo, or co-godparentage. 
Likewise, the members of the crewleader's work crev/ usually v/ere found to live in 
close proximih/. In all cases observed, the crew chief v/as the commonly recognized 
lead^^r of the group, porticularly in matters of employment. LIkev/ise, if problems 
arose ihat could not be handled by nuclear family group-h-eads — for example if a loan 
or credit v/as needed, or an unusual problem v/ere to arise wiih local low enforcement 
autliorities — usually the crew chief was contacted. 

2) Non-Contracting Crev/ Chiefs. !n general terms, non~ccnIracting crew 
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f chiefs, or more simply--crevv chiefs, and fhe labor contracfor/crev/ chiefs described 

I above, differ in only one aspect. Crew chiefs do not make v/ork conlracls with grow- 

I ers. Instead they arrange for their crev/s to v/ork under the auspices of an independent 

> 

* labor contractor. As will be remembered, independent Icbcr contractors usually have 

r 
I 

I no crews of iheir own; rather they serve as middlemen between growers and crew chiefs, 
I The crew leaders being discussed here are those who are contacied by labor contractors 

^ v/hen amassing a work force to harvest a grov/er*s crop. 

I The crews which crew chiefs supervise vary greatly in size. Once again, the 

I 

I pattern of crev/s composed of nuclear and secondary or marginal niombSrs v/as observed. 

I Nuclear crew members, as in the case of contractor/crev/ cliiefs, are usually family " 

1 members, y/hile the marginal members are usually friends of neiglibors who respect the 

t 

I fact ihat the crew leader knov/s where to find v/ork. 

1 

I Two of the crev/ leaders Interviewed ware Puerto Ricans . In that the great 

I 

t mojorih/ of Puerto Riccn migranh in Dade Counly do not travel v/frh their families, 

I family ties did not form such an Impcrrant part in the organization of v/orkcr crews, 

j It was observed in the case of the Puerto Rican crev/ leaders that Sheir position was 

i 

\ largely attributable to naJurcl leadership abilities end skills a^ an cdministrator . 

i 

r 

j ?uer',o Rican migrcnf workers rofsrred io fhese crew chiefs as ns];o_or "sharp" operators 
v/ho could loei^e work and good pay. They were of ;{:e opinion thot it paid to know 
Ihese crew chiefs, and apparently crew leaders v/ere happy to fosJor ihls opinion. 

Concerning Puerto Rlcan rnigranfs and crjsw leaders, some further cbservatlcns 
must be made. In Dade County there ere instances of what might be called Puerto 
Rican grov/ers* crews . That is to say, some Puerto Ricans have an arrangement With 

J grov/ers whereby they come directly to that grower from New Jersey, live in his hous- 

^j^^^ ^"9 arrangements, and v/ork almost exclusively in that grower's employ. This situation 
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calls for a parHcuIarly v/eak crev/ Icader~v/orker relationship. Crew chiefs in this case 
ere little more then work overseers who instruct the rnigranls as to how and where to do 
the tasks desired by the grower. Also it must be noted in other parls of south Florida-- 
Palm Beach and Broward Counties in particulars-Puerto Rican v/orkers v/ere observed dur 
ing the 1968-1969 season to v/ork and travel in Tamily groups much as {he A/exican- 
Americans do in Dade County. 

In general, it was obseWed that the auihorily of non-confractor crew chiefs was 
lii-tle respected by local Icbor contractors, .labor confrcclcrs contact crew chiefs be- 
cause this Is an efficient v/cy to gaiher workers fogefhcr. Each crev/ leader contacted 
is able to bring several workers lo ihe fields. Mo doubt, ihe m.ore workers a crev/ 
leader can produce, the higlier his status with lobor conlraclcrs. At times some crew 
chiefs are given special duties while In the fields; fhcy ere appointed by labor con- 
tractors to serve as rov/ bosses. It Is not entirely clear which crew chiefs where chosen 
to be row bosses or v/hy . It was hinted at by several v/orkers \hai this is a form of pay- 
off to crev/ leaders v/ho have brought large numbers of v/erkers to the fields. 

The Mexican-American crew chiefs interviev/ed all spoke at great length of 
iheir responsibilities towcrds the members of their nuc!car crev/. This refationslnp v/os 
almost invariably ameliorcfcd by ihe family ties ihai bound migrant v/orkers and crew 
chiefs . and large, the ordir.ary iype or cbliciution of J-his type of crev/ leader v/os 
to make sure that his crew had as much work cs possible . In breeder terms, it is the 
crew leader^s responsibility to see that all are fed and housed through the season. 
"Good" crev/ chiefs v/ere defined by v/orkers c;s those v/ho could provide as much woik 
as possible. "Good" crew chiefs are those v/ho have conlacis end influence v/ilh l^jbor 
contractors and are hence frequently called upon to bring their crev/s to the fields. 
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Haulers or Truckers 
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Haulers or trockeros provide a specialized funcilon of supplying trucks to haul 
crated tomatoes from the fields to the packinghouse. Little of value was learned of 
the trucking operations of Dade County's haulers . !n the simplest terms, haulers sub- 
contract to labor contractors on a salary or percentage basis to perform their services. 
This Is usually a family operation, done by a small Mexlccni-Amerlcan family group com- 
posed of a father and several sons. In the cases observed, the family head made the 
business arrangements v/Ith the labor contractor and the sons worked as truck drivers 
and loaders . 

It is not unusual for truckers to also own a bus which Is used to.pLck.up day 
haul v/orkers In tUe m.orning and take them to the fields . This sen/ice Is also corfimonly 
performed en a subcontract basis with Independent labor contractors . Reports van/ as 
to how haulers are paid for the transportation of workers, but the m.ost reliable sources 
claim that tho contractors pay the bus drivers a flat rate of $10 per day for their ser- 
vices, plus one dollar for each worker they deliver to the fields . Qnce the bus driver 
delivers his cargo of workers, he, too, usually v/otks In \he fields c,s a picker, a truck 
loader, or a ro./ boss. 

The functions of haulers, both as transporters of crops and of workers, are 
specialized or.es. Oiher than truck drivers, truck leaders, and bus drivers, there ere 
'few employees involved. Therefore haulers have little need to form many economic 
or personal relationships for the purpose of running a successful business . 

Interestingly er.ough, it v/as towards haulers that the greatest amount of ani- 
mosity v/as aired by migrant workers who were intorviev/ed for this study. Duo to the 
flat rate that bus operators are paid, plus the dollar a head bonus, it v/as often ex- 
pressed by v/orkers that haulers perform a very simplo task md am nriid r>vr<^f^rr,nnU, 
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well for If. Crew chiefs and conliactors were fcif to perform valuable functions, while 
bus operators are simply technicians whose duties are overly lucrative. All of the 
workers v/ho stated this opinion wore day haul v/orkers and ihe majorlly were Puerto 
RIcans. fn i'mi day haul workers pay no allegiance io any one crew leader and In that • 
they have daily contact with haulers v/ho have no supervisory auihorlry. It could be 
guessed {hat ihis^ daily relationship has exir.' 2d long enough for a backlog of personal 
conflicls.to cIeve|Qp. Also, realizing that most bus operators arc Mexican- Americans, 
it is understandobic in ihe light of the generally poor relationships behvecn Moxlcan- 
Ams ricans and Puerto R leans that these aniniositics were bound to have corne about 

Famtly I- leads 

In Dade CounJy it was observed rhat none of the Mexlccn-Americcn mIgranJs 

who come from Texas travel in a common bus or truck as do Negro migrants from the 

south. Most Chicanos v/ho come to Florida come here In their family car or pickup 

truck. This transition Io smaller travelling groups has also been noted by the Texas 

Good Neighbor Commission in their 1968 Report, Although the report concerns migrant 

farm v/orkers v/ho leave Texas to v/ork in all parts of {he United States, the fol!ov/ing 

passage is completely valid v/hen applied to Dade County's Mexican-Americans. 

In recent years we note a change in ihe group makeup of migrcnh 
while in travel; the groups are smaller. There are still organized 
crev/s under the direction of a crew leader but few of jhe large un- 
v/ieldy groups of the past ihat traveled in truck convoys or busses . 
. . • the family aufomobile is replacing the truck and bus to a 
great extent.^ 

Upon arrivir>g in souih Florida, these small family groups may form a part of a 
crew leaders- crew for the duration of their 3t«,y f^ere, or they may v/ork as day haulers • 
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Texas Good Neighbor Commission, p. 2. 



I These A/.exican-Americans v/!io drive liero as family groups and then v/ork as day 

f haulers are perhaps }he only true "freewheelers" in south Dade County. As froewhocl- 

I ers, ihese small family groups travel and work under fhe auspices of a male family 

i 

I member, who, for the lack of any belter term, will be called a "family head" for the 

purposes of this siudy. Family heads, in the case of a nuclear Tamily which travels to 
Florida, are almost invariably the husband-falher . Or, in ih^ case of a couple of 
families, or an extended family group, the family head is likely fo bo a nalural leader 
j or one v/ho has had much experience as a migrant. Their duties ere much as the duties 

I of any family head; they must look out for Jho overall v/oll being of the group, give 

I aid in emergencies, end mcke sure that the nioxlmum possible amount of v/ork is 

I 



found . 



Migrant V/orker Supervisors, Conclusion 



Thus ends an attempted f/pology of migrant supsr/isors or overseers, from large 

scale labor contractors to AAexican-Arnerican family heads v/ho are responsible only to 

^ 

their v/ives and relafives. Hopefully fhe funcrions of each lype of S'jjjcrvisor end his 
I relationship v/ith his worker constituenis have been clorified. These relationships will 

i be furrher described a;id analyzed in Ihe follov/r^g seclicri of this study. 

^ Once again a disIincKon must be mode bctv/een super/isor h/pes and super- 

I visor roles. The preceding iypolcgy v/as composed, largely for reasons of clarify, cs 

c ting of supervisor fypcs: conlracfors, crev/ chiefs, haulers, efc. First of alL 
GS has been pointed out, those !ypes overlap: family heads and crow loaders, for 
example, have many common responsibilities tov/ards Jhelr constituenls . Secondly, 
during ihe course of one harvesting season, many individual supeivisors transgress the 
boundaries beJv/een supervisor {ypos q% defined here. For example, in case of 
labor confracJor/crev/ chiefs v/ho negoflate work contracls for their crev/s with 
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individual growers, if a confractcr/crew leader can find no grower fo hire him and hi$ 
workers, he then will work as a regular crew chief under the direction of a full-time 
Icbor contractor. The man has clianged roles in the context of the agriculfural em- 
ployment scene, yet he stil! maintains his crew and his relationship with its members 
is lilfle changed. During a season, due lo the lav/s of supply and demand, there is 
much rolc-changing of this naiure; it is part of fhe expediency of the existence of 
ctgricultural migranl^. In that the boundaries belv/een supei-vlsor lypos ere easily 
crossed, it is more roalisHc to consider on individual and t!ie role ho is playing at a 
particular poin'r in time, rather ihan inaltcrably and arbirrarily define him as a "lype" 
as \ho foregoing fypolcgy v/ould imply . 



* 
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Chapfer IV 

CULTURE BROKERS, PATRONS AND CLIENTS 
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Upon reaching fhls poin^ If Is hoped fhaf fhe reader has been given a clear 
picfure of fhe fhree maior Inferesf groups which opercjfe in south Dade County's 
JoTOto and vegetable production . Chapter One ot this study was an aitempt to prc- 
senf an overall picture of Dade Cou.nty's agriculture, but io do so from the point of 
view of growers and farmers who must deal with ihc problems of soil conditions, the 
variations of cllmaie, market conditions, and competition from Imported tomciloes. 
Chapler Two was a presen5ation of the Spanish speaking migrant farm workers, how 
many Ihcre are, their life styles and migration patterns, and the problems that they 
encounter, ."he preceding section. Chapter Three, was an attempted typology, hence 
description, of those who supervise migrant workers and, in effect, stand bciv/een 
workers and farm owners, fulfilling, in various degrees, responsibilities to both sides. 
Having presented these three groups. It is now time to investigals the ways in which 
they relate to one another in the common effort of harvesting cn l fransporting.the 
counly's vegetable and tomato crops. 

In tfiat the economic interests end the ctjitures of the local growers and migrant 
farm workers differ so groatly, a third party must be called upon io serve as an Inter- 
mediary. The formal and informal functions of this Inlermedlaiy group, as it relates 
to tha other two gr.jps, will be the focus of this section's discussion. The relation- 
ships of the three groups will be analyzed from the standpoint of tv/o ss'.ablished 
theoretical concepts which have been defined and discussed by social anthropologists. 
These concepts concern: 1) the role of the "culture broker" as a social intermediary, 
and 2) patron-client relationships heb^/ecn social unequals. 

The raticucle for bringing these concepts to bear hopefully will become 
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increasingly clear as fhis discussion and analysis develops. In Hie pasf if has become an 
erroneous but common tendency for anthropologists to observe and atlempt to under- 
stand subcultural groups as isolated entities. Yet it Is knov/n that in most cases sub- 
cultural groups are related to the overall society in a countless variety of vvoys; ihrough 
this relationship political power and patronage, cash and goods or services, end social 
adaptation are passed from one group to Jiie oiher. This interchange takes place in 
Dade Couniy beiv/een the overall sociely, largely represented by the cgricultural 
establishment, and cultural sub-groups, or the Spanish specking migranis, which are • 
the subject of this study. 

The concept of ihe culture broker is a useful one here, for v/crk supervisors, 
crew chiefs in particular, clearly fit Eric R. Wolf's description as: ";hose v/!io siand 
guard over the critical junctions or synapses of relaticrisiiips v/hich connect iIto local 
system to the larger whole. -'^ It is hoped that this concept will help In analyzing the 
behavior and roles of the group of agricultural middlemen described In Chapter Three 
of this study. 

The concept of {he patron-client relationship v/ill also be of value here, for 
it 13 {hrough the use of {his relationship {hat {he less powerful of a socleh/ seek to 
gain special consideration from ihe more powerful . These Iwo cpncepfs are clearly 
Interrelated, fcr one of tlie major functions of a patron Is to serve as a bridge or cul- 
ture broker behveen a sub-culture and the national culture. 

Culture Brokers 

Eric R. V/oIf has coined fhe term "culture broker" and has given it wide 



^Eric R. V/olf, "Aspects of Group Relationships In a Complex Soclely: Mexico," 
American Anthropologist , Vol. 53, No. 6 (December 1956), p. 1075. 
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circulation. Roberf Roo'field has used the word "hinges" to describe ihose v/ho mediate 

behveen the peasant and his Litiie Tradition and ihe more powerful elements in the 

society v/ho partake of the Great Tradition, Others have made use of the terms 

"gate keepers" and "cultural intermedialies." Using George M. Foster's criteria, it 

is the function of culture brokers to relate community oriented individuals, or subcul- 

tural group members, who want to stabilize or improve their life chances, but v/ho 

lack the necessary economic or political means, with nation-oriented individuals v/ho 

operate primarily in terms of ihe complex cultural forms v/hlch serve cs national 

3 

economic and political institutions. 

The situation of Dade Counl/'s Spanish speaking migrant workers c;nd lhatof 
the county *s growers and cgrlcu'^ural eslcblishment both very clecrl/ fit into this con- 
ceptual framework. lUo farm v/orkers are merribers of cultural sub-groups and are alien 
to the region in terms of language, legal residency, incorna, connections v/ilh the local 
power structure, and finally, in terms of culture ilself . The/ are aliens v/hos%^ presence 
in Dade County is only temporary. Being aliens, or marginal people, migrant v/ork- 
ers ere powerless and slrengly handicapped in relation to locul mancigemont, local 
institutions, and with ihe local culture In gcneraL Conversely, soutli Dude's growers 
are clearly bearers of the national "angle" culture and are members of ;he local and 
national power structures v/hich influence and manipulate polltl al, economic end 
educational institutions. \Vlien confronted v/ilh the Insrltutlcns of the dcmincnt 
soc^ty, Sp'unish speaking migranls are greatly handicapped, they ore nearly powerless, 
and ln many cases are incapable of communicating. * 

^George M. Foster, "^A/hat is a Pcascnt?" in Po csant S ocioh/ ; A Reader/ Jock 
M. Potter et al . (eds.) (Boston: Lirtlo Brown & Co., ]967), p. 8". 

3lbid.,p.9. 
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If if iS necessary for the members of marginal subculiural groups to deal with 
members of the dominant sociely, end indeed it is necessary, this powerlessness and 
inability to communicate must somehow be dealt v/iih. Ttierc are {v/o ways to do this* 
Either an intermediary is chosen, or as more frequently occurs, is self--appointed; he 
negotiates for both parties, bridging the gap bclv/een them and thus facilitating their 
transactions . in that the members of ihe Iv/o groups ore of different cultures, the 
intermediary must possess a sufficient amount of bi-cuiturisni fo successfully span the 
cultural differences . It is only when this factor of culfurcil difference is present that 
in termed ioi-ies become cultural interniodlories or culture brokers • 

The second melhcd of bridging iUo gap belv/een the hvo groups, and hence 
maximizing the interesis of the marginal group, is for ;he marginal group to someliow 
conduct \k dealings from a base of pov/er . Granted that marglnalily and power are 
infrequent bedfellows, but if the state of powerlessness of the marginal group can be 
altered, the nature of the trcnscction belv/een the h//o groups will become altered. 
Labor organization and o de facto right to strike would greatly change the present 
relationship behveen the powerful und the pov/erless.* 

Those individuals who sei^ve as culture brokers are not simply "roles" or "func- 
tions" or some type of incnimate object. They are people w!io operate according to their 
own perceived self-interests . If these self interests are perceived by an individual lo 
Include executing the functions of a culture broker, it is well and good for him, for ' 



*lt is realized that even if Spanish speaking farm workers v/ere orgdnized and did 
deal with farmers from a broadened power base, some sort of a culture broker wqj Id still 
have to be called upon to bridge the existing culture gap. The point here is that the 
role of the culture broker v/ould change from that of a manipulator and a negotiator, to 
an interpreter and labor Sfrokesnicn whose interests would be compleiely allied with the 
subcultural group. - — 
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culture brokerdom is a path to prosperity and prestige that is travelled only by those 
who are upwardly socially mobile. Eric V/olf writes of this aspect of culture brokerage 
in the clearest terms of all: 

• An individual who seeivs power and recognition outside his local 
community must shape his behaviour to fit these new expectations. 
He must learn to operate in on arena of continuously changing friend- 
ships and alliances, which form and dissolve with the appearance and 
disappearance of new economic or political opportunities . In other 
words he must learn to function in terms which characterize any com- 
plex stratified society in which individuals can iniprove i!ieir_stfltus 
through the judicious manipulation of social ties. However, this 
manipulative behaviour is always patterned culturally— and patterned 
differently in Mexico than in the United States or India. Me must 
therefore learn the cultural form', m which this manipulative behaviour 
is couched. Individuals who ere able io operate boi'h in terms of com- 
munity-oriented and nation-oriented expectations then tend o be 
selected out for mobility. They become the economic and political 
"brokers" of'eTation-community relations, a function which carries its 
' ov/n rewards . 

Those who serve cs culture brokers in Dade County are all "worker supervisors" 
as discussed in the preceding chapter^ if the role of the culture broker is defined as 
mediation in economic, orgcnizational, cultural, end other terms batween members 
of the dominant culture end those of a sub-culture, it must be said ihat in Dado County 
this role is a diffuse one, usually performed by several Intermediaries, rather il'.an o 
single culture broker .' 

Norman R. Kurtz, in an article which appeared in Rural Sociology in 1968, 
has attempted to analyze jhis role of "sate keepers" whom he partially defines as 
"concerned persons in siraregic positions for providing ready access to resources needed 
to solve problems ."^ Kurtz' most Interesting finding was that his gatskeepers (who 



4Eric R. V/olf, pp. 1071-1072. 

^iviormcn R. Kurtz, "Gatekeepers, Agents In Acculturation," Rural Soclolcqy, 
Vol. 33, No. 1 (March'; 1968), p. 65. ^ 
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served as a form of cuUurc broker between the Mexican-American and anglo communi- 
ties in Denver, Colorado) were themselves interrelated and arranged in "clusters" or 
"cliques/' Tlicse cliques of culture brokers co-ricd out the functions of cultural 
mediators as a group by frequently ^ ; . another's vari'^d resources . In 

general terms this is the case ainc, .u<. .^^ broker/work supervisors of Dade 

County . 

However, the term "cliques" of c rokers is not applicable in this con- 

text, for the term" Implies a socio! cohesion j pattern of personal friendships which 
was not observed in Soulh Dade, But, v/iih a few exceptions, cullure brokerage in the 
situation being studied appears to involve a chain of intermediaries, raihcr than a 
single "hinge," bc^^/ecn the Iwo cultural groups • 

Remembering ihe foregoing lypology of v/orker super-visors, let us return to 
them and view them in the light of the culture broker concept. 

^) Labor Contractors , South Dade Cc miy's independent labor contractors 
v/cre observed fo carry out some functions of culture brokerage, but their role mainly 
seems to be that of a labor broker or negotiator v/hile culture brokerage is secondary 
lO their purely eccnoiric and orgcaiizational functions. 

Labor contractors* dealings are usually limited to those with growei^ on one 
side and with crew chiefs on the other. The Florida Industrial Commission estimates 
thut fifty or sixly percent of all labor contractors and ere.*/ leaders are Mexican- 
Americans. Hence if a labor coniractor is a Mexican-.^merican, he will usually carry 
out his dealings with Mexican-American crew chiefs . Since the fobor confractor 
serves an intermediary function betv/een angle growers and Mexican-American crew 
chiefs, it could be said that he is a culture broker. But defining contractors as ctlture 
brokers in this instance hcs a limited vnlrdity, for the crew chiefs with whom deals 
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are by and large accultura ted English speakers who ore^in^need of a broker in business 
terms, but who coi»ld easily exist v/ithout a broker of ihe cul Jural Idiom. It Is only 
v/hen bicultural labor contractors deal wUh anglo growers on one side and with un- 
acculturated Spanish speaking crew leaders on the oiher, that they are serving as 
"classic" culture brokers as v/ell as labor brokers, AMhough no figures are available, 
this is assumed to be a rare and somov/hat unlikely instance. 

Hence the definition of culture broker behavior in ihis case becomes a moot 
poir^ and leads to speculation and musings^. In iliat ihcre arc cerlainly varying degrees 
of acculturarion, there muit exist varying degrees ofcullure brokerdom. In the case 
of labor conhactors whose intermedlar/ activities are largely of a business and organ- 
izational nature rather than a cultural one, are ihcso rnon still acting as culture 
brokers? 

This writer v;ould reply affirmatively, for remembering V/olf's definition cited 
earlier, it would appear that labor contractors have been extremely effective, in relat- 
ing themselves to the "complex cultural forms" and "nalio'nal economic institutions" 
of the dominant anglo society. But in doing so, perhaps for Ihe sake of efficiency, 
contractors have depersonalized tiieir dealings wit!) members of their own sub-group 
by placing yet another set of intermediaries beiv/een themselves and fhose who do the 
actual field labor. The more one observes the activities of Dade County's work super- 
ylsors/culture brokers, the clearer it becomes thct the concept of culture brokerage 
must undergo several refinements in order to be of help In undors fending local labor- 
management relatiomhips . Perhaps it is best to liere propose some of these refinenients 
and then develop them cs this discussion continues . 

When the definitions of the culture broker concept whicii have been posed by 
established antliropologisls are applied to the specifics of the Dado County situation. 
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it becomes clear that there are at least two types of culture brokers . 

a. There are "classic" or "pure" culture brokers v/ho stand squarely be- 
tween tv/o cultural idioms and link them togsther. Such is the case 
with labor contractors who deal with anglo growers and unaccul- 
turated crew chiefs. However a stance equidistant between the two 
cultural and interest groups seems more theoretical than real . 

b. This leads us to a second type of culture broker, that v/hich will be 
called the "representative" culture brolcer. RepresenJutive culture 
brokers are those persons who have formed relationships within either 
the dowinnnt-cultural group or the subculiural group and in doing so 
hove allied their interests with that group. When an individual uses 
these relationships and alliances to link the two groups together, 
serving as a grower's representative or as a labor representative 
rather than as a true middleman, he is then performing as a repre- 
sentative culture broker. 

2) Crew Chiefs . As proviously discussed, thars are ^Aro types of crew chiefs, 

or crew chief cctivih/, in existence in^DadlT County . All crow loaders manage rheir 

4 

own crews, but some negotiate directly with growers while others carry out their 
dealings with labor contractors. Those crew chiefs who negotiate directly with farmers 
and direcfly with their crew members are perhaps the best examples of classic culture 
brokers in Dade County . From the aspect of economics and organization they serve 
OS the only mediators befv/een management and labor. Likewise, as cultural inter- , 
mediaries, contractor/crew leaders serve as the only "hinge" beh/een. anglo growers 
and Mexican-American or Puerto Rican farm workers . In that tlie majority of workers 
ore not bi-cultural, the services of this b/pe of crew leader are necessary to both sides. 
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Crow chiefs who deal with 1. ooi contractors rather than with growers do serve 
as culture brokers, but not as clearly and directly as fhe others. In all cases observed 
and reported, Mexican-American crew leaders and labor contractors were bilingual. 
When negotiations are made behveen labor and management, they are usually carried 
out through the channel of grov/er-labor:contracior-crev/:leader-worker . !n this case 
the tasks of culture brokerage fall upon a tv/o-link set of intermediaries— the labor 
contractor and the crew leader. The culture broker role is divided bolv/ecn the bus!-- 
nessman and manipulator, the contractor, v/hose interesls are linked with those of the 
grower, and the crew chief who servos sornev/hat as a labor representative selling his 
c. .w's labor and his own managerial skills. Usually ther- is little negotiation done 
belween contractors and crew leaders; the coniractor ordinarily offers a per bucket 
wage plus a bonus for the crew chief; ;hen the conditions are either occepted or re- 
jected.* - 

While contractors are more closely allied with growers, crew leaders' Interest 
are aligned with those of migrant workers. A contractor's usefulness, power, end 
money-making ability are rooted in his capability to deal with growers. The usefulness 
of crew leaders lies in their ability to relate to farm workers, to bring spocificd numbers 
of workers to tho field, and to manage them efficiently.** 

*Perhap this is due to the chronic oversupply of labor in Dade County. It is 
nof known if, during the three or four harvesting peaks each season, when there is an 
undersupply of workers, negotiations belween contractors and crew chiefs are modified 
by iho altered balance be^//e^n labor supply demand. 

**The relationship be^//cen contractors and crew chiefs hcs some importance 
for both. Contractors who 'of o^d is I iked and avoided by crew chiefs ere nearly useless. 
In part the success of a good contractor depends upon being on cordial terms with the 
local crew chiefs and having a reputation as a fair and honest employer. But the real 
hallmark of successful contractors is their ability to deal with, and get labor contracis 
from growers. 
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The relationship between crew leaders and crew members Is a crucial one for 
Jhe success of the crew leader and ultimately for the success of the crew. As pre- 
viously discussed, there are W/o types of crew members: permanent, or nuclear, 
crev/ members, and those v/ho can be called upon on an irreQular basis • Between 
Mexican-American crew leaders end nuclear crew members, family ties v/ere observed 
to be extremely important. Almost v/ithout exception, ihe members of Mexican- 
American nuclecr crews v/ere found to be related to one another by blood, marriage, 
or compadrazgo. Tliis conclusion was not drawn from any metric evidence, and per- 
liaps is one of the major shortcomings of this stud- But in ovciy case where crew 
leaders v/ere interviev/ed and were aslced to name those people v/!^.o v/orked as season- 
long crew members, those named, or the nuclear crev/ members, turned out to be the 
crew chief's ov/n children, uunfs, uncles, in-lcv/s, brothers, cousins, and co-god- 
parents. The economic and familial relationships befv/een crew leaders and nuclear 
crew members v/ere found to be further cemented by a series of informal reciprocal 
obligations which will be further discussed later In this chapter. 

The relationship belween crew leaders and non-nuclear crew rnen.bers is a more 
distant one in terms of intcrdependency and In terms of the culture broker functions 
performed. Two types of non-nuclear crev/ members are sought out v/hen a crev/ leader 
must temporarily enlarge his crew. Through personal cohtacrs, friends and neighbors, 
people are found v/ho are willing to work with the nuclear crev/ for a specified amount 
of time . Also, day liaul v/orksrs are picked up by a bus driver at one of the day haul 
points. 

In the casa of fhe workers v/ho are personal confacts, we see another of the 
functions of a culture broker. He acts not only as a "rjatekeeper" belv/cen the clom- 
Inant culture and the sub-cultural group ^ but he must exercise an influence upon 
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members of the sub-cultura! group. Arnold Stricken in v/riting of ov/ner-v/orker rela- 
tionships in the Argentine pampas, states that the intermediary's influence is . . 
difficult to establish and depends upon his cbiliiy to tap Into the kin < d neighbor- 
hood systems which order criollo* relationships in ;the counlryside."^ The influence 
of the culture broker, or crcv/ chief in Uiis case, is called upon to Induce $ub~cu!tural 
group m'^mbers (migrant v/orkers) to act in a manner which is beneficial to all parties 
Involved; that is, turn out to v/ork unc'er his leadership. Since one of the measures of 
an effective crew chief, in the eyes of growers and contractors, is the amount of 
workers he can produce, usually on short notice, it is imperative ihat he cultivate and 
maintain his contacts, his Influence, and his reputation wiihin the migrant community. 

The relationship be^7een crev/ chiefs and day haul v/orkers is by and l^rge an 
impersonal one. As previously described, crew chiefs simply send a bus to bring day 
haulers to the field and then supe;/ise them while they work. In terms of the functions 
served in this case, it can be said that here,toq crew chiefs seive as. culture brokers 
for they bring to bear their knovvledga of and their good reputation wilh members of 
both cultures. In doing so, the v/ay is cleared for the exchange of services for wage^^. 
In reaIi^/ this function is similar to that performed for the nuclear crew mcmbei-s, but 
in this case the relationship is marked by an almost totally impersonci contact be^//een 
the culiure broker and members of the sub-cultural grojp. 



There is a great deal of similarity in the way PuerJo Rican crew chiefs serve 
as culture brokers. If a Puerto Rican crew chief nefjotlates harvesting contracts wiih 
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*The term criollo is here intended to mean a cgrnpcsino or a rural person. 

^Arnold Stricken, "Carlos Felipe; Kinsman, Client, and Fri end," Al^sfract of 
a paper pres'.-med to the American Anthropological Association (mimeographed). Mew 
Orleans: November 1969. 
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^ growers, he cells upon W/o factors: his bi-culfuralliy and a harmonious relationship 

1 * with the farmer. Among Puerto Rican crev/ members, except for an occasional set of 

' brothers, family ties play almost no role at all . The leadership of crev/ chiefs is based 

i upon three factors: 1) being directly commissioned by a farmer to manage a crew while 

working in the farmer's fields and living in his housing facility or 2) by having con- 

\ 

I tads v/hich will provide employruent for the crew, and 3) by all of those personality 

j trails v/hich dclerminc a leader among Puerto Rican migrant workers. Puerto Rican 

\ crew leaders generally funcflon as culture brokers much as Mexican-American crew 



I leaders dc. They ore invariably bilingual and are "urbanized" in their manner of 

} 

speech, iheir dress, and their bearing. One Puerto Rican crew chief expressed his 

concept of his role in terms ihat are so lucid rhat they bear repedting: 

Finding work here Is very complicated. There are many grov/ers, 
. many fields, and many different v/ages . Also there are many who will 
take advantage of workers if theycan. Most v/orkers don't know how 
to find work and yet v/haf they v/ant most is to get out and pick as 
much as possible . My Job is to go out and find work for my boys (crev/); 
most of them don't even speak English . I know where to look and who 
to talk to. At the same time, ;he >jrowers end contractors need some- 
one like me to bring men to the fields.^ 



i 3) Famil"' Heads ^ The recognized heads of extended families perform some 

^ of the functions of a culture broker, but on a very limited and personal basis. Usually 

I the male wh^ acts as family head specks Engllrh, v/hib others in the family may speak 

\ little or none at all . Hence, by virtue of the fact mat he Is often called upon as a 

I spokesman and Interpreter, t!ie family head constantly performs some functions of a 
culture broker. 

i 

i 
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^Interview with Juan Trevino, Princeton, Florida, 17 January 1970. 
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Family heads also assume a large part of the responsibility for finding work. 
In concrete terms rhis means that family heads must either associate themselves with a 
crew chief who is ihen vested with this responsibility, or that the family must be 
brought to an area where there is a sufficient amount of day haul work . Thi§ requires a 
good deal of shopping around in order to find where and at what time there will be work 
availoble. Except for occasional visih to the Farm Labor Employment Office in Prince- 
ton, th-" act of |ob hunting is conducted through informal contacis within the migrant 
community. 

Although the role performed by most family heads does not cnl-irely fit within 
an^ definition of a culture brciccr thus far discussed, the role unquestionably does 
include bils of culture broker behavior. For example, informal but important culture 
broker type functions are performed by family heads v/ho go to the local school to en- 
roll ihe family's children, help someone deal with the police, or in any way aid fam- 
ily members in their dealings with local bureaucracies and institutions. These certainly 
are the functions of a cultural intermediary, but here the functions ere performed only 
to deal with specific, family related problems. Within ihe v/ork situation, family 
heads servs. ' ^nomic and employment brokers, but it is not usual that they serve 
as brokers be^//een the two cultures. However, they do serve as links to the actual 
culture brokers, the crew leaders and Icbor coniractors. R^^membering the concepts 
of "classic" and "representative" culture brokers discussed above, it could be said lhat 
fcimily heads are extreme, exampleTo? represeniotlve culture brokers; their role is much 
more that of a representative than a broker. 

Culture Brokers in Dade County^ Some Conclusions 

Culture brokers, or cultural intermediaries as described by Foster, Rcdfield, 
V/olf, Kenny, and iCurfz, are definitely in evidence in the agricultural employment 
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practices of Dade Coun{y*s Spanish speaking migrants . The culture broker's role as 

economic, organizational, personal, and cultural intermediary bchveen Mexican- 
American or Puerto Rican migranis and anglo growers or local anglo institutions is an 
important and necessary one to the members of both cultures. 

The workings of the local culiure brokerage practices call for some further 
observations and refinements upon existing material concerning culture brokers v/hlch 
has been set forth by modern anihrcpology . 

First, in this case, culture brokerage was found to be shared by several indiv- 
iduals. In that cuMural end employment mediation calls for intermediaries who are 
more committed to one side than the ojher, the actual mechanics of cuUure brokerage 
are set in motion when these intermediaries come together • Kcnce, when labor con- 
tractors v/ho have contacts with anglo growers deal with crew chiefs whose constitu- 
ency is among AAexican-American v/orkers, culture brokerage is carried out, but by 
two — rather than one — intermediaries. This fact has called for a tentative breakdown 
of the culture broker role into "classic" and *Vepre:entatiye" culiure brokers. As has 
hopefully been made clear above, the majoriiy of culluro broker activiiy is carried 
out in Dade County by a tv/o person system, composed of labor contractors and crew 
chiefs, v/liich gives repjesentation to anglo management and Spanish speaking labor 
interests . The concept of culture brokerage has herein been furiher expanded or 
refined to include some of the functions of family heods v/ho represent extended 
family groups to the hvo person culture broker system, and v/ho mediate fcr family 
members when confronted by problems wifh local authorities or institutions. 

Secondly, it was found that the previously described intermediarios serve their 
own self interests in functioning as labor supervisors and culture brokers. Due to a luck 
of organization and cohesion, the work supervisors described cannot yet be called an 
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inferesf group; perhaps ihey v/il! become one v/ifh \\\e passage of Mrne. Since faking 
up t'le role of crew chief or labor confrucfor is a recognized step fov/ards social mobil- 
ity, it would follow that ihere is some mobility up the hierarchy from family head to 
crew leader to labor contractor. In other words, the culture broker/work supervisors 
discussed are both upv/ardly mobile and independent operators . Hence it is unwise for 
the ouiside observer of the local agricullural scene to assume that these culture brokers 
are at all times benefactors or even true representatives of the rank and file of farm 
workers . 



Patron-Client Relationships 

Patron-clienl" relationships are a familiar and v/ell oslablished form of social 
conlact throughout most of Latin America. The Spanish v/ord patron has several re- 
lated meanings; an employer of v/orkers, a ceremonial sponsor, a skipper of a small 
boot, the protecting saint of all people who bear his (or her) name. In all cases, a 
patron is someone who possesses power, status, influence, and authority. George M. 
Foster describes patrons as ". . . powerful people who may be city dv/ollers, wealthy- 
hacienda owners, religious leaders, or other individuals wilh ihe ability to give aid.'^ 

In an investigation of the use of the title don* by Chicanes in a souJh Texas 
communily, Octavio Ignacio Romano V. lists ihe local pafrones as the owner of the 
town's only factory, certain wealthy businessmen, the Mexican consul, and individuals 
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^George M. Foster, "The Dyadic Contract: A Model for the Social Structure 
of a Mexican Peccant Village, " in Peasant Society , Jack M. Potter, et al . (eds.), 
(Boston: little Brov/n & Co., 1967), p. 2l2. 

^George M. Foster, 'What is a Peasant"? in Peasant Society: A Reader , p. 9, 

*Don is an informal title of respect affixed before an individual's first name, 
e.g. Don Julio, Don Juan^ 
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in rclaHvely h!gh poUfical office. 

He who serves as a pafrbn is always of q significanfly high rank in his commun- 
ity. From this status stems the power which permit him to be a patron. But a person, 
no matter how powerful or influential, is a patron only in relation to someone of a 
lessor position . The lower status person— the clienf— -is helped and protected in 
specific circumstances by the patron. A personal relationship between the two pro- 
vides reciprocal benefits Jo both patron and client, a "dyadic contract" in Foster's 
words. The low status partner in the relationship stands to gain iho most self-evident 
benefiJs: "Lacking effective polilical conJiol and knowing if, peasanis** seek struc- 
tural devices which permit them to maximize— the v/ord soems hardly suitable— iheir 
pathetically meager opportunities, and almost always on an individual, or at most, on 
a family basis ."'^ The benefits which clienis derive from {his relaiionship are usually 
received in the form of aid or protection during crisis periods. These benefits may be: 
aid during illness, emergency loans, help in legal disputes or in dealings with 
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^OOctavIo Ignacio Romano V., "Donship in a Mexican-American Communily 
in Texas/' American An^hropologist , Vol. 62, Mo. 6 (December, 1960), p. 967. 



is femp^ing fo fake up Hie issue of v/hefher or not fo define migranf farm 
workers as peasants. As fhe fifle of Foster's article implies, the term itself is open 
to several varied definitions . This matter lies beyond the scope of ihis study, but 
one v/orth mentioning perhaps as the object of further research. This writer believes 
thai- migrants are peasants, perhaps an unconventional peasant type, but nonethe- 
leis, peasants. Harr/ A. Landsberger in the introductoiy chapter of Latin American'^ 
Peasant Movements (Ithaca, N.Y.! Cornell University Press, 1969), defines peasants 
by four criteria: 1) peasanis are rural cultivators v/ho live and work close to the land, 
2) they have a dual oreintation to family and to market, 3) peasanJs shars the norms 
and institutions of a communi5y, 4) ihdy are subordinate in a hierarchical economic 
and political order. These criteria rooghly apply to south Florida's migrant workers; 
obviously their degree of applicability can be debated, but limitations of space unfor- 
tunately deny further discussion of the point. 



George M. Foster, "What is a Peasant?", p. 8^ 
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government officiols, protection against various forms of exploitation, and advice on 
wisdom of contemplatsd decisions. 

Patron-client relationships are based upon exchanges between the tv/o parties, 
but these exchanges are asymmetrical in nature, for it is the patron v/ho has the greater 
access to goods and services and is thus able to give more. The gains received by 
patrons arc not as easily defined. A feeling and a public appearance of magnanimity 
perhaps play some part in the rewards reaped by patrons. U is defined as "good" in 
nHO'srsT^oIeties to be generous and noble in one's dealings with the less forSunate; this 
imago is a becoming one to individuals of v/ealt!i and influence. This relationship is 
also characterized by domination and control by the patron. With the establishment of 
a patron-client relationship, an undetermined amount of allegiance is ov/ed to the 
patron. This debt may be dra^* n upon at any time, and clienls may be called upon to 
work for, to fight for, or to vote for the patron, depending upon the patron *s pov/er 
base and role in the community. ' 

Kow both parties enter into a patron-client i ,.jIionship, and hov/ that rela- 
tionship becomes established and almost contractual, is a slow, complicated, and 
varied process . In the briefest of terms, the relationship is begun and strengthened by 
a continual and slowly escalating exchange of goods and services. At no time is a 
balance struck; favors are never completely paid off on either side, for to do so v/ould 
cancel out the relationship. Exploiting the compadiazgo system is one of the obvious 
and most used v/ays of entering into and consolidating patrcn-cl 'ent relationships . 

Hopefully the concept of patron-client relationships herein has been defined 
and made clear. Let us now turn to the specific case of migraht workers in Dade 
County and explore how, and where, patron-client relarionships exist. 

It must be stated at the onset that patron-client relationships, somewhat 
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surprisingly, were found to exist in a much lesser degree than had been anticipated. 
Many instonces of paironage or benefactor-like behavior were observed and reported, 
but clear-cut, long term patron-client relationships were largely absent. Let us 
briefly review south Dade's agricultural scene and hopefully more v/ill be unde..tood 
about patron-client relationships and why they are notably absent here. 

1) Growers. Surprisingly enough, the most clear-cut cxomple of a palron- 
. client relationship was observed behveen a souih Dade tomofo growing family and a 
Puerto Rican crew chief. The.client, named Romulo Lopez, has been o crew loader 
since 1959 and a camp mancgor for the John W. CampbcM Comj:<,ny since the mid- 
sixties. John W. Campbell and bis family o^Je one of ihe most successful fomato 
firms in soufh Dade County. Successful as it is, the compony is sfill very mud. a 
family operation, and thus some of its dealings with labor representatives have been 
personal 1 7.ed, 

Romulo Lopez first came to Florida in Ihe early I95Cs as a migrant worker . At 
that ti:ne Campbell's camp was mainly filled with Puerlo Rican men, and through the 
coi-ne of several years, Lopez has become a leader among them. Since ihose who 
lived in the Campbell camp spent most of the season working in Campbell's fields, the 
Mexican-American partem of independent crews and crew chiefs was not yet in evh 
dence. Lopez through his growing influence wifh the men in the camp became more and 
more frequently contacfed by the grower ard his agcnlsjn^order to represent the work- 
ers, carry out supervisory tasks, end help to solve problems. By 1959, Lopez statbs 
that he was a crew leader, and Campbell and oth.r growers contacted him when men 
were to be sent out to the fields. His responsibilities as a crew chief include getting 
the men together io go out to v/ork ard supen/ising them when in the field. His role 
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has never been to negotiate v/ages belv/een ihe workers and Campbell, for when Puerto 
"RicorTmrgran-fs come to live at ihe camp, they agree lo work for Campbell if he has 
any work. IE not, the migrant ihen seek out day haul v/6rk or temporar/ work with 
another crew chief. Since Campbell pays wages that :are on a por with other growers, 
Lopez claims, wage negotiation has never been an issue. 

During the sixties, the ethnic composition of the camp greatly changed. To- 
day it houses an estimated one hundred Mexican-American families and only fifly or 
sixty single Puerto Rican men. Lopez is still Jhe recognized leader of the Puerto 
Ricans, but the Mexican-Americans deal wiHi Campbell through Jheir own leaders. 
In 1966 Lopez was given the job of camp manager, which makes him responsible for 
the general well being of the ccmp. Although he goes to ihe fields So.supcrvise dur- 
ing the planting and harvest:ng seasons, Lopez no longer nitcrofes, he remains in his 
own re|Ubftfce house within the camp with his wife and three c 'dren . !n doing so, 
he serves as a year-round v/atchman and handy man ; 

Romulo Lopez has entered into a cross-cultural palron-client relationship with 
John W. Campbell and his family. Through the years he has been granted many con- 
siderations by the Campbells: a better house, the suspension of rent payments; a loan 
to fly back to Puerto Rico to see h.is dying father; Campbell's co-signature for the 
credit purchase of a car; and Lopez' caretaker job iiself . Conversely, Lopez claims 
that he has been a gcod and responsible worker for the Campbell company; he has 
worked for the company for a long period of time and", generally speaking, he feels 
that his best interests lie wilh those of the John W. Campbell Company. He has men- 
tioned several specific cases v/here he believ.-s that he demonstrajes his Glleglance to 
the company: he feels it his duty to prevent damages to the camp's buildings by workei 
he urges Puerto Rican workers to turn out to harvest, even when they are hungbver on 
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a Monday morning, and he mainfains contacis wifh workers so that they come back to 
Campbell each season . 

The exchange of compadrazgo or co-godporentagc ties never has taken place 
in this relationship behveen the Campbell organization and Romulo Lopez. Yet the 
relationship is clearly that of a patron and client; the s^a^us differences behveen the 
two parties, the long duration of the relationship, and the exchange of specific 
fovors and aid for allegiance and v/illlngncss lo work In vho patron^ best interests 
make this a nearly classic case of a patron-client relationship. 

Jn this case, there are two variations from tU^ descriptions of patron-client 
relationships that were presented above* First of all, Jhe pafrcn Is not a single person, 
but rather is a sir ' family which has divided managerial duties among ij^olf . Also the 
patrons are not of the client's sub-culture, they are members of ihe domi'>ant overall 
culture. Secjodly, the client is no simple peasant; he is a sophisticated and socially 
mobile individual who is serving as a culture broker ond Is utilizing a patrcrrclient 
relationship to further hh Interests as a culture broker . However, these two facfprs 
do not alter the fact that Ihls is a p jtron-client relationslilp; ihoy do portray some 
local variations of d predefined social practice. 

In this case, the benefits gained by the patron, even though he must dispense 

aid and favors to the client, are made considerably more evident. During the course 

'I 

of infcrviewing Lopez, fhis wrifer questioned him concerning v/a/s to ullcviale the 
problems suffered by migranis. One point brought up was tho possibia unionizatior> of 
farm labor in order to possibly betier workers' living and working conditions . Lopez 
replied, "There has been a lot of talk about forming a union, but I fliink that this is 
oniy talk. First of all, migrants can't be organized because ihey have too many differ- 
ent opinions and they move around too much. Also if workers formed a union, they'd 
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want higher pay, and farme.. can't afford io pay higher wages, so they'd probably 
have to go out of business and then everyone would be out of work. No, unions aren't 
the answer at all 

It is not known how frequently growers enter into a paJron-client relationship. 
Lopez himself claimed that while other growe. and supervisory pe.onnel have good . 
v/orking rolaMonships, his wos an unusually dose one wiJh the Campbell family. The 
writer's investigations bear this out, for there were no other cases of such a relation- 
ship observed or reported in Dade Counly. 
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2) Lgbor Contractors^ Among Mexican-American labor contractors, n 
of patron-client relationships were observed . It wos claimed by contractors and 
leaders who wore interviewed, thafs|i.ey had never seen a pairon-client relationship 
develop beKveen a grower and a contracter or between a contractor and a crew chief. 
A relationship of this nature is alien to fhe functions served by most labor contractors. 
The existence, and the work patterns of labor contractors are characterized by an 
independence from and impersono' relationships with bolh growers end crew chiefs. 
Impersonal relationships, allhough effective for business purposes, are not conducive 
to the establishment of patron-client relationships . 

9 

3) Crew Leaders . To deal with crew leaders in terms of the patron-client 
relationship, the concept must be further discussed and perhaps modified . As will be 
remembered, pofrons were defined to be powerful people who are always of a sig- 
nlflcantly higher rank. In no way could crew chief be said to fit this description, 
although they may possess a little more power or rank then an ordinary farm worker. 
Nevertheless crew chiefs wore observed to behave as patrons in many instances. Thus 
the quest on arises: can a true patron-client relationship exist when there are but 
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slight status differences beKveen patron and client? 

Mexican-American crew chiefs have several responsibilities to their crew 
members besides finding them a place to v/ork and supervising them in tlie fields. When 
Mexican-American migrants v/ere questioned as to what they could ask of ilieir crew 
leaders other than locating work, they replied: Help in finding housing, emergency 
transportation, mtercessiDn or advice when dealing with local aufhoriHes, and an occa- 
sional loan when emergencies arise. Oiher than loaning money, which is done rarely, 
crew chiefs are called upon to give aid that costs nothing . Instead, they cire called 
upon lo give emergency aid or to act as an intcrmediaiy or interpreter when dealing 
Y/ifh local schools, police, medical authorities, or tlie local court system. 

It must be remembered that i:.ost Mexlcan-Amerlcan nuclear crev/s are made up 
of family 'members . Hence most of these benefits which are bestov/ed upon crew mem- 
bers by crew leaders are favors done v/ithin an extended family. This brings to lig'nt 

> 

another question: can patron-client relationships exist beKveen family members? 

In return for these occasional favors granted, it could be claimed that crew 
members repay their crev/ chiefs in an allegiance v/hlch is manifested by alv/ays being 
v/illlng to v/ork for him. This point is a highly debatable one, for it is the major func- 
tion of crew leaders to make work avalfcble; migrants will not boso their allegiance to 
a crew chief on gratitude for small favors granted — rather allegiance is based upon rhe 
crew chief's cbillty to find employment for his crew. This brings us to the only logical 
conclusion that can be drawn; crew chiefs and their crcv/ members do not usually sub- 
scribe to what could be called m jtua! palron-cllent relationships, unless one v/ere will- 
ing to radically alter the definition of that relationship. As has been pointed out, the 
relationship between crev/ chiefs and crew members is: 1) shared by individuals who 
are more or less social equals, 2) is ordinarily a relationship belv/een members of an 
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extended family, 3) is typified by a very limited exchange of benefits, benefits which 

are best choracterized as favors granted due to group or family loyalty. 

These ihree faclors have led to the conclusion that Mexican-American crew 

chiefs and their crev/s are not bound by a relationship that can be termed a palron- 

client relationship. An exchange of favors and social cohesion arc a common char- 
' acteristic of Mexican-A/nerican crews, but this cohesiveness is based on family ties, 

a common need for employment, and a corr'Tfion exchange of favors that may be found 
1 in many groups of people who v/ork and live togelher. Those benefiJs granted by crew 

chiefs largely fall in the realm of services rendered by a representative culture broker 

to iho members of that sub-cul Jural group v/hich he represents. 

4) Family Heads. For the same reason that crew chiefs cannot be defined as 
paJrcns- Family heeds can likewise be said not to perform the functions of a paJron. 
The relationship between family heads and the members of an extended family is 
cemented mainly by family ties and by occasiopcl culture broker services performed 
by the family head. 

Cul t ure Grokers and Pa!ron-Client Relationships, Some Conclusions 

The concepts of the social roles of culture brokers end patron-client relation- 
ships have been of use, and hopefully of interest, in gaining some undersianding of 
Spanish speaking migranis in souih Florida. Hopefully, these iv/o concepi^ have given 
some Insights into the sets of relationships whlcli bind migrant workers and local grow- 
ers together in the pursuit of iheir ov/n self interests. 

Culture brokers, as has been pointed out, are the chief mediators belween the 
separate interests and cultures of agricultural management and labor. Culture brokerage 
ERylC: as a concept, and culture brokers as self interested intermediaries are extremely cogent 
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and applicable io the soutli Dade agriculiural scene,. Obviously this sto ly has not 
been exhausnve in lis descripHon or Us analysis of culture brokers; many questions 
remain unansv/ered or even unasked. 

The concept of patron-client relationships is an interesting and useful one when 
applied to the study of many Spanish speaking peasant groups . At the onset of this 
study, patron-client relationships were to be one of the ma|or thrusts of investigation; 
it IS Ironic that later observation and analysis has repeatedly made clear ihe lack of 
actual patron-client relationships existent in the Dcide Couniy agricultural milieu. 
The concept stlM retains a good deal of lis value in a negative sense, for a further 
undei-s tending of migrant existence and migrant social relaMonshlps v/as gained while 
making the realization ihot pafron^client relationships are largely absent. Conversely, 
a furiher understanding of ihepalron-cllent relationship wcs gained as palron-client 
type behavior was observed, analyzed, and finally judged not to conform to the 
established definitions. 

The question remains as to why there is such a marked absence of patron-client 
relationships • Several likely reasons exist — cll of v/hich probculy lend themselves to 
this absence In vaiying degrees. First of all, an:ong the Spanish speaking migrant ccm- 
munlty there are no establisiied persons of pov/er and influence v/ho could serve as 
patrons. The south Dade migrant population is a mainly single-class group; all migranJs 
are v/orkcrs, except for a few upwardly mobile technicians who serve as culture brokers . 
Secondly, except for rare cases, angle grov/ers, who do possess power and Influence, 
are not prone to entering Into pairon-cllent relationships; the concept is largely alien 
to their cultural idiom. Thirdly, ihe heavy Mexlccn-Americcin farm labor Influx Is a 
recent phenomenon v/hlch began only In the early sixties . Patron-client relationships 
need time and stabilliy to form and grov/; at ihls point there has not been sufficient 
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time. Fourth, by the veiy fact ihat migrants travel, and do so in small groups, much 
of the stability that is necessary for the existence of patron-^client relationships is 
lacking. And finally, remembering that most Mexiccn-^Amerlcans have retained deep 
roots in south Texas, the following statement by Nancie S. Gonzalez, a social anthro- 
pologist, is very significanf-; 

The important point is that the migrant's experiences take on 
meaning primarily in relation to his own village or the sociocul- 
tural system in which he was born and brought up. Margaret Mead 
in regard to Manus points out that, "Av/ay from the home they (i.e. 
the migrant workers) were essentially in custody of some individual 
enterprise. . . . Their socic^l^or ethnic identity, remained tied 
firmly to tlieir own village." 

It would appear thatsouih Dade's Mexican-American migranSs, if they have any 
patrons, have left them at home. 

Finally, this absence of patron-client relationships is fitting in the context of 
the general conditions under which south Florida's Spanish speaking migrants live and 
work. As employees they are v/ilhout the benefit of retirement funds or v;orkmen'$ 
compensation; as citizens they are v/iihout a local vote; cs a 5cbor group they lack 
organization; as culture bearers ihey qr?l5>»i«ind t'ne local linguistic end cultural pale, 
and OS Spanish speaking peasanis they are unequipped wilh one of the few social rela- 
tionships v/hich they might exploit to maximize their self interests. Spanish speaking 
migrants In south Florida are the clienis of no one . 



'^Nancie S. Gonzalez, "Family Organization in F:ve Types of Migratory V/ag 
Labor, "American Anthropologist, Vol. 63, No. 6 (December, 1961), p. 1267. 
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EPILOGUE 



If IS hoped that at this juncture \Ue reader hc^ be>3n given a clear and orderly 
view of at least a part of the south Dade County ogncultural sHuatiom. Hopefully, 
an understanding has been imparted of ihe existeoac qnd the inteirelalionship of ihose 
v/ho work, those who manage, and those who superv/^SG and mediate in the combined 
effort to produce the yearly vegetable and tomato crops. Alfof the periinent informa- 
tion has been presented and several conclusions have been tentatively and somewhat 
gingerly drav/n* At this point the v/riter would like to present some further conclu- 
sions v/hich are largely based ujX5n Ihe obser\'ations and research which have formed a 
part of Ihis study. They cannot be presented as "scriolarly" or "scientific" findings 
which are based upon empirical research or are given the academic authority of foot- 
notes. However, the following conclusioiw are based on obsen/ations made during a 
year and a half of association v/ilh and study of Spanish speaking migrants . Conse- 
quently, it IS felt that they are v/orth adding to the foregoing study. 

In the course of doing the research for this study, one of the most striking 
obser/ations that v/cs made was that something !s rotten wilh the slate of south Dade's 
agricultural sector. In talking v/ith people invoiced wi5h all fccols of Ihe county ^s 
agricultural production, one is repeatedly struck by the general state of malaise v/hich 
affects grov/ers, agricultural agents, labor contractors, crew chiefs, and workers. Each 
interest group is openly alienated from the other: growers from v/orkers, v/orkers from 
growers, v/hlle the intermediaries attempt a middle stance, but an uneasy one never- 
theless. 

The future is almost invariably predicted in grim terms and fear of tlie future :s 

a common state of mind : Grov/ers fear their demise due to rising competition from 
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Mexican fomciocs; ihcy fear furfher profit loss dicfafed by Hie chain sforc controlled 
marketplace; and they fear rising labor cosfs which they claim ihey cannot pay. 
Migrant v/orkers are pessimistic and resigned in their outlook; ihey fear a constant 
ovcrsupply of labor and an undersupply of work to be done. They likev/ise fear the 
advent of mechanized harvesting or the complete demise of the local Jomato business. 
They foresee a future of negligible v/age increases v/hile the cost of living markedly 
rises. And finally they face a fufure which they, nor their children, will have almost 
no part in shaping. j 

In lerms of income, no one appears fo be happy. Few growers are getting rich 
and many smaller growci-s are being forced out of business . Workers, as has been pre- 
viously stated, worked on an average of ihree days a week during (he past season . 
Their work is dull, back-breaking, and dangerous, their living conditions are often 
degrading, and their take home pay is a pittance. Likewise, few v/ork supervisors 
are becoming rich, and they too are resigned to the fact ihat their fates are dic- 
tated by unconlTollable vagaries of the agricultural marketplace, imported produce, 
and the weather. 

Against this background of pessimism, alienation, and poverty, Mexican- 
American workers and their family groups have sornchov/ been able to maintain v/hat 
might be called a "functional" existence. They have maintained family cohesion, 
they are not generally involved in anti-social acts, and they arc still willing to work 
hard and long for their meager incomes. Perhaps !his functional existence is based 
upon the fact that Mexican-Americans live, travel and work as family groups, and 
hence their apparent strength is a product of family cohesion in the face of hardship. 
This functional existence that Mexican-Americans have managed to n-aintain is the 
only edifying and hopeful bit of human behavior ' .at this writer was able to observe in 
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the entire souih DojU^ounty agricultural scene. 

In spite of the functional living paUerns of Mexican^Americans, migrant farin 
workers in general are exploited and colonized f^uman beings • Agricultural production 
and economics are characterized by mutua' exploitation in our socieiy: food stores 
exploit both farmers and consumers; farmers exploit migrant v/orkers • Competitive 
production dictates that everyone in the production chain exploit and be exploited in 
order to turn a profit. The margin between being exploited and exploiting someone 
else is called efficiency; efficiency dclerminos profits. But the case of the farm worker 
is different; he cannot turn around and exploit someone else in order {o control his 
margin of profit. The migrant farm worker is the last and the lowest man en the entire 
production chain; there is nowhere he can turn to maximize his profits* The proofs of 
the existence of this exploitation, end the measure of its dagr^^c, ere the ugly realities 
of low wages, poor housing, substandard, health care, lack of education, end even a 
shorter */fe expectancy. 

What is worse Is that migranfs are virtually helpless in the face of exploita- 
tion • Migrants are handicapped by a lack of master/ of the Anglo cultural .ujom, a 
lack of job skills, a lack of education, and a lack of that particular orientation that 
allov/s one to think and act v/:thin the dialetic of "the maximization of profit margins" 
as discussed above. They are migrant farm workers not because they love to travel or 
because they love the great outdoors; they ere migrant farm workers because 2hey have 
to be-- there Is no other employment available. In the writer's opinion, this constitutes 
the state of being of a colonized individual or group; the altarnatlves open lo the 
colonized are limited to the utmost: either accept the society's basest work at its lov/est 
wages. . . or starve. Those v/ho work as migrants ere povA^rless to modify fhe alter- 
natives, and for that reason they return, year after year, as migrants* So will their 
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children, until the logic of the grower? ' efficiency dictates that ihey are nc longer 
needed. If any would still deny that this colonized status exists, he has but to look at 
jhc long history of periodic social outrage over migrant conditions, and then he must 
|ool< to the cold fact that our government and our society have never produced reforms 
lhat v/ill significantly alter this state of affairs .* 

If migrant farm workers are exploited and colonized, who then are the coloniz- 
ers and the exploiters? Too often, farm owners alone have been cast in this role. 
Thye are easily identifiable villains, if one is seeking villains, but this is a simplistic 
and short-sighted answer. In this writer's opinion, the fault lies at the roofs of the 
economic and social organization of our society, free economic competition and 
legalized exploitation, in short, the profit motive, are Ihe economic roots of the 
jDigrant problem. 

The social base of the problem is closely tied to the existence of a class struc- 
tured society which openly with-holds education, housing, health care, and social 
rnohilily frbm the lo-./ slatus members of the socieiy. Obviously, then, in a class 
Structured ^nd a profit motivated society, someone or some groups must alv/ays be at 
the bottom of the class system, and someone or some groups must always be a relatively 
poor competitor for the limited profits that the economic system has to offer. It Is al- 
y/oys the poor competitor and low status group that is the exploited and ihe colonized 
In a society which openly sanctions and lauds the practices of exploitation of 

m ' ■ ' — " " « I ■ I I 1 1 II i» ■« 

*A$ these pages are being written (July, 1970), the periodic yelp of social out- 
r.jQO Is being heard again. NBC News has aired its hour-long White Paper Report, 
titled Migrant , which concerns the condition of Florida migrants. NBC's finding: ten 
years after the production of Edward R. Morrow's now-classic COS Report, Harvest of 
Chomo, -migrant conditions have changed not at all. The retort of Governor Claude Kirk, 
'Cynator Edward Gurney, end state Agriculture Commissioner Doyle Connor: (in chorus) 
"/jiother example of biased and negative news reporting by ne^//ork television." 



co.o„r«,„„„ „>,Mo ofr„:., ,^o. „,,„„^ 

help wonOerrn, ,f r, , ,y coinci -.. ,co « no, *a, H,e coU,.ed end exploded ' 
W o,.os, i„va.ab,, been ,H= nen-Coucasion .e.be. of o. socie^. So.h Dode. 
misron, workers.. I, „r„ be re.e.bered, ore more ,hon 85% „on-»hr,e peoples. 

Studies suoh OS ,h!s one ore .rodiHonoUy closed byo lis, of suggested reforms 
»Mcb wi„ o„evio,e ,he probU oreos whicb Hove been dis.u«ed. T.picoll/, fbe sug- 
gested ref„„„s coll for ,be insmuMon of new programs which will help solve ,he heol.h 
problem, ,ho educoMon problem, ,he ho.i^ problem, or whotever o.her problem 
™>.h. hove been uneorthed. Yet we .„e repeotedl, soon thot tl,ese progro. ore not 
benignV 9lven b, our government or the socieV; m foot, Ihey ore rorely gronted. 
And when reformist prcgroms ore instituted, the, rorel, ore of .uch old to on^ne 
other thon the odministrotors of those progroms . ,n this .vriter's view, i, wouldle^ 
Highlx cynicol o.- noive to blithely sugges, furAer progroms or reforms. The only 
.otolly hones, s^gestion which con be mode is for o totol ond rodicol ,ronsfo:mo,ion of 
«>= sociol ond economic structures of our socieiy. ,f ,.er ,he situotion of exploited o„d 
colonized groups is to be unecuivocolly oltered, fhe institutions and the volue systems 
which mointoin economic competition ond o doss structured society will hove ,0 be 
dismc.,;,ed ond reploced by newer ond more humonitorion institutions ond volues. 

It !s beyond the scope of this study to suggest o plon of oction thot would bring 
obout the chonges which hove been deemed necessory. The tos. oppeors to be even more 
hopeless in rurol souih Plorido where rodico, chonge or even liberol reform hove ond 
will encounter notobly infertile ground; 

,00 ,1^;""'°''""' l-Wn todoy. I, is ,00 soon ... or g 



-Franz Fanon 

gj^^- Black Skin V/hifg /Mask 
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The only (imifed acHon v/hich could be presently laken to brir.g about a real 
change v/ould be for south Florida's migrant workers lo organize themselves inlc a labor 
union. Through organization end the resulting abilities to bargain collectively and to 
strike, v/ocid come those factors that migrant v/crkers lack desperately: power, unity 
and leadership. Unity and leadership would result from iho siruggle for unionization; 
the power to demand full employment, better wages, better working conditions, and 
those "fringe benefits" granted to other workers would only come with the formation 
of a successful union. The call to begin the struggle for unionization is not one to be 
sounded lightly. Yet-rea!izing-thnr union movements and unions have greatly aided 
ofher worker groups and realizing vhc impoverished conditions under which most 
migrants presently live and work-unionization is a strusgle and a risk well worth :ak- 
ing up. 

Needless to say, there ere drawbacks to this course of action. The United 
Farmworkers strike and boycott led by Cesar Chavez has clearly pointed out that the 
organization of farm workers is no simple task. In Chavez' case, workers themselves 
have resisted tlie union, hundreds more have been jobless for periods of months at a 
time, isolated cases of violence have occurred, and growers have resisted wUh a ten- 
acity which had not been anticipaied. Yet if the present situation of farm workers is 
as desperate to warrant a struggle for unionization even wiih i{s attendant hardships, 
there are benefils to be gained. Locking cgain at the Chavez movement, .t must be 
said that the successes of the movement far oulv/eigh ils shortcomings. A large per- 
centage of the farm workers have been organized, growers are signing conlracts with 
the union at an increased rate, tb Califernia'farm worker hos gotten nationwide atten- 
tion and support, and, most rmportant, the workers involved in the union have become 
politicized, educated, and self confident in the pi-ocess; hence a core of leadership 
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which will continue and broouen the efforJs of the United Tarmv/orkers . 

Henry A. Landsberger, in a recently published anthology titled Latin Amer 
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feasant Movements, has set forth a set of hyporheses concerning rhe ways in which 
peasant movemenis are initiated and develop. Two of Landsberger's hypoihescs are 
directly applicoble to what has happened in Delano, California and what could happen 
in Dade County, Florida. 

Hypothesis IX. Individuals and groups likely to participate in 
peasant organizations are those whose traditional vcil.rcs have been 
modified through education or throug!) such circumstances as par- 
ticipation in military service, entry into the economic rr.ai'.et, or 
closeness to towns end general accessibility !o communications and 



transportation . 



To draw direct parallels beiween Latin Americon peasanis and Spanish speaking migrant 
workers is tenuous, but similarities do exist, and most rrgranis in south Florida can be 
described as having modified their traditional values through travel and entry into ihe 
economic markef . 

Hypothesis X . The establishment of a peasant organization will 
be made easier by any experience pea-anb might have hod in com- 
munify life and work settings end in the performance of .-cnniza- 
tional functions and roles, such as cooperative planning and dividinq 
responsibility.^ ^ 

Tliat experience which Landsberger claims will make the esfcblishment of a peasant 
organization easier is best gained through the organ izatlonci process ifself. The organiz- 
ing of migrant workers is a process which calls for and develops skills in leadership, 
administration, cooperative planning and the division of responsibilily . In other 
words, the most effective way fo train personnel for the process of labor organization 



rr^^f • ^^T-'^A^* Lansberger, "The Role of Peasant Movemenl. and Revoljs in Develop- 
^"4', Latm American Peasant Movements (Ithaca. N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1969), 



2|bid., p. 43. 
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is to begin the process at once; in doing so, most farm workers will be exposed to more 
practical education than they have ever encountered in their few.year^ of formal 
schooling. 

The point can be, and has been, raised that Florida's farmworkers are not ready 
for unionization and that Jhey are not particularly desirous of it. In a sense this is 
true: most migrants are nof burning with the need to organize. In fact, most are openly 
sceptical of ihe idea because any union movement 1) seems impossible and 2) if would 
threaten the little job security {hat migranis now have. Two allcrnatives present them- 
selves: one would be to do norhing until farmworkers somehow decide ihey would 
profit from unionization; the other would be to ^^tia^e a vanguard unionization rnove- 
menfat once, and in doing so politicize, educate and involve an ever-broadening 
sector of the rank and file migrant farm workers. 

Fidel Castro, a recognized expert in the initiation of vanguard movements, has 
identified the above alternatives and in very clear terms has expressed the need for 
immediate action: 

^ There are those who believe that it is necessary for ideas to tri- 
umpn arfiong the greater part of the masses before initiating action, 
and there are ofhers who understand thar action is one of the most 
efficient instruments for bringing about the triumph of ideas among 
the masses, y/hoever hesitates while waiting for ideas to triumph 
among the masses before Initiating revolutionary action v/ill never 
be a revolutionary.'^ 



The future appears to hold three alternative courses of events for migrant farm 
workers. One of these is that little will change in the future, as little has changed 
in the past, until one day farm v/orkers will be phased out by more "efficient" 
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^Speech delivered by Comandcnte Fide! Castro Ruz at the closing of the First 
nee of the Latin Amsrican Organization of Sol idarHy (QUS), 10 August 1967. 
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machines . Anofher alternative Is that migrant worker will organize themselves and 
form a pov/er base from v/hich they v/ill further their Interests and deal v/ith future 
problems, even {hose of mechanization. The third alternative is that through a com- 
plex series of fundamental changes In our socieh/, the practices of exploitation and 
colonization of the society's members v/ill not be sanctioned or tolerated. In the 
context of the present state of migrant farm workers and of the general sociely, the 
second and third alternatives are paihs of revolutionary action. It is high time to take 
these two pa;hs and follov/ them to the point beyond iho horizon v/hero they converge. 
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